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IN SEARCH OF THE BLUEJAY. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


“TIVHE grass grows up to the front door, and the forest comes 
down to the back; it’s the end of the road, and the woods 
are full of blue-javs.” 

Such was the siren song that lured me to this nook on the side 
of the highest mountain in Massachtsetts five or six days ago. 
The country is gloriously green and fresh and young, as if it had 
just been created this 
June, 1889. From my 
window I can look down 
the valley beginning be- 
tween Greylock and Rag- 
ged Mountain, and wind- 
ing around other and 
(to me) nameless hills till 
it is lost in the distance, 
apparently cut square -off 
by what looks like an un- 
broken chain from east to 
west. The heavy forests 
which cover the hills end 
in steep grass - covered 
slopes, with dashing and 
hurrying mountain brooks 
between, and, save the 
road, scarcely a trace of 
man is seen. Yes, it is 
a beautiful world, but it 
has not donned its sum- 
mer manners. The moun- 
tains still wear their 
storm caps, and when it 
doesn’t rain torrents, it 
blows a hurricane. 

The birds are here. 
The robin comes on to the 
rail-fence, and with rain 
pouring off his sleek coat, 
bids us “Be cheery! be 
cheery !"’ the bluebird sits 
silent and motionless on a 
fence post; the “ veery’s 
clarion” rings out all the 
evening from the valley 
below; many little birds 
sing and call, and 
“The gossip of swallows 

fills all the sky.’ 

But the blue-jays ? 

The blue-jays too are 
here. It’s never too early 
for them; they live here. 
One saucily flirted his tail 
at me from tlie top of a 
tree; another sly rogue 
flaunted his blue robes 
over a wall and disappear- 
ed the other side; a third 
shrieked in my face and 
slipped away behind a 
tree; but one and all were 
far too wise to reveal 
their domestic secrets. I 
khow mysteries are on 
foot among them, as we 
know little folk are in 
mischief by their unnatu- 
ral stillness, but not until 
every jay baby is out of 
the nest, and there is no- 
thing to hide, shall we see 
that cunning bird in his 
usual noisy, careless rdle. 

Blue - jays know too 
much. 

But I have not given 
them up; I am still seek- 
ingthem, The peculiarity 
of this particular corner 
of nature’s handiwork is 
that any way you want to 
go you have to climb, ex- 
cept east, where you may 
roll if you choose ; in fact, 
you can hardly do other- —— 
wise, The first day of my 
hunt I started west. I[ 
climbed a hill devoted to 
pasture, passed through 
the bars, and faced my 
mountain. It presented a 
compact. front of spruce- 
trees closely interlaced at 
the ground, and of course 
impassable. But a way 
opened in the midst, the 
path of a mountain brook, 

deserted now and dry. I svught an alpenstock. I abandoned all 
impedimenta. I started up that stony path escorted on each side 
bya close rank of spruce. It was exceedingly steep, for the way of 
a brook on this mountain-side is a constant succession of falls. I 
scrambled over rocks; I stumbled on rolling stones; I “ caught” 
on twigs and dead branches ; I crept under fallen tree trunks ; the 
way grew darker and more winding. How merrily had the water 
rushed down this path so hard to go up! How easy for it to do so 
again! Nothing seemed so natural. I began to look and listen for it. 
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A mysterious reluctance to penetrating the heart of the moun- 
tain by this unknown and strangely hewn path stole over me. I 
felt like an intruder. Who could tell what the next turn might 
reveal? On a fallen trunk that barred my way I seated myself to 
rest. - The silence was oppressive; not a bird called, not a squirrel 
chattered, not an insect hummed. The whole forest was one vast, 
deep, overwhelming solitude. I felt my slightest rustle an imperti- 
nence; I could not utter a sound; surely the spirit of the wood 

| wasnear! A strange excitement, almost amounting to terror, pos- 
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sessed me. I turned and fled—that is to say, crept—down my steep 
and winding stair, back to the bars -where I had taken leave of 
civilization (in the shape of our farm-house), 

Here I paused, and again the legend of blue-jays allured me. 
From the bars, turning sharply to one side, were the tracks of 
cows. The strange feeling of oppression vanished. Wherever 
the gentle beasts had passed, I could go, sure of finding sunny 
openings, grassy spots, and nothing uncanny. Meekly I followed 
in their footsteps; the solemn grandeur of the primeval forest had 


Fig. 3.—Dress.ror Girt rrom 12 to 14 Yrars 
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so stirred me that even the 
jonable. 

This path led down through a pleasant fringe of beach and 
birch and maple trees to a beautiful brook, which was easily 
crossed on stones, then up the bank on the other side into an 
open pasture with scattering spruce and other trees. Now I be- 
gan to look for my blue-jays. I disturbed the peace of a robin, 
who scolded me roundly from the top spire of a spruce. I started 
out in hot haste a dainty bit of bird life—the black and yellow 

warbler I listened to 
the delightsome song of 
the field - sparrow. I 
heard the far-off drum- 
ming of the partridge. I 
walked and climbed my- 
self tired 

Then I 


walt. 


footprint of a cow was compan- 


sat down to 
I made a nosegay 
of blue violets and sweet 
leaves: 1 regaled 
myself with wintergreens 
child 
hood; I wrote up my note 
book; but never 
feather did I see. 

The next day, between 
showers, I tried the north, 
with a guide—a visiting 
Massachusetts ornitholo- 


briet 


in memory of my 


a blue 


gist—to show me a par- 
tridge nest with the bird 
We followed the 
of the 
road for a mile, passing a 
meadow full of bobolinks, 


** Bubbling 


sitting. 


ups and downs 


rapturously, 


madly, 





climbed by a grass-grown 
wood mountain 
side pasture, and reached 
the forest. Under a dead 
spruce sat my lady, in a 
snug bed among the fall 
en leaves. She was wet; 
her lovely mottled plu- 
mage disarranged 
and draggled, but her 
head drawn down 
into her feathers in pa- 
tient endurance, the mo- 
ther-love triumphant over 
everything, even — fear, 
We stood within six feet 
of the shy creature 


road a 


was 


was 


* we 
discussed her courage in 
the face of the human 
monsters we felt ourselves 
tobe. Nota feather flut- 
tered, not an eyelid quiv 
ered ; truly it was the per- 
fect love that casteth out 
fear. 

My guide went on up to 
the top of Greylock; I 
turned back to pursue my 
search. Passing the field 
of bobolinks, I stopped to 
listen, when one little fel- 
low, madder or merrier 
than his mates, rose about 
twelve feet in the air, and 
circled around my head, 
warbling most bewitch- 
ingly Doubtless curios 
ity prompted it, but I 
chose to consider it a 
special exhibition for my 
benefit, and for a few mo- 
ments I quite forgot my 
blue-jay. 

Eastward was my next 
trip, down toward the riv- 
er that makes a valley be- 
tween Greylock and Rag- 

| ged Mountain. My path 

se j MW was under the edge of thie 
} woods that fringe a moun- 

| tain brook. Not the 

smallest of the debt we 
owe this bonny breok is 
that it wears a deep gully, 
whose precipitous sides 
are clothed with a thick 
growth of waving trees— 
and black 
birches, maple, and chest 
nut—-in. refreshing and 
delightful confusion, The 

: babbled and mur. 

mured at my side as I walked slowly down, peering in every bush 

for nests, and at last I parted the branches like a curtain and 
stepped within. It a cool solitude, a shrine, one of 
nature’s most enchanting nooks, sacred to dreams and birds and 

—woodchucks, one of which sat straight up and looked solemnly 

at me out of his great brown eyes. 

I sat on the low-growing limb of a tree, and was rocked by the 

wind outside. I forgot my object. What did it matter that I 

should find my blue-jay? Was it worth while to go on? Was 
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anything worth while, indeed, except to dream and muse, lulled by 
the music of the “laughing water”? Ah! if one were a poet! 
I thought of my poet far away. How she would lie and swing 
on this wind-rocked branch, and with shining eyes and rapt look, 
would “ put my woods in song” for me! 

As for me—I was dumb. 

Then the birds came. A cat-bird first, with witching low song, 
eying me closely with that calm dark eye of his, the while he pour- 
ed it out from a shrub, 

“ Like dripping water falling slow 
Round mosey rocks, in music rare”; 
a vireo, repeating over and over his few notes in tireless warble ; 
high up in the maple across the chasm a sweet-voiced goldfinch 
singing his soul away outside; and lastly, a robin, who broke the 
charm by a peremptory demand to know my business in his pri- 
vate quarters. I rose to leave him in possession, for when a robin 
chooses to think he has a grievance, he will never cease talking 
about it. In rising I disturbed another resident, a red squirrel, 
who ran out on a branch and delivered as vehement a piece of 
mind as I ever heard, stamping his little feet and jerking his bushy 
tail with every word, scolding all over, to the tip of his longest hair. 

I left them in their cool green paradise. Icametomyroom, I 
sat down in my rocker to consider. 

Then the winds got up.. Through the “ bellows pipe,” as they 
suggestively call the head of the valley, there poured such a 
gale that the birds could hardly hold on to their perches.- All 
day long it has tossed the branches, torn off leaves, beaten the 
birds, rattled the windows, and filled the blue cover to our green 
bow! of a valley with clouds, even half-way down the sides of the 
mountains themselves. And now at Jast they begin to weep, and 
I am writing to you in the twilight by an open window, wrapped 
in a shawl, listening to the 

* Unrivalled one, the hermit-thrush, 
Solitary, singing in the west,” 
and looking out upon the hills, where I still hope to find my blue-jay, 
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“IN SUMMER WHEN THE DAYS ARE 
LONG.” 

HERE are times when the mercury all but bub- 
bles in the thermometer, when the descriptive 
words of Jesus concerning the burden and heat of 
the day, seem as applicable to the experience of our 
torrid American summers as to any weather of Judea. 
Indeed, when we read of the way in which the Judean 
nights were often spent upon the house-tops or in the 
gardens, there seems to be a delightful sense of dew 
and coolness and shadow about them, which is alto- 
gether wanting to our own midsummer nights, espe- 
cially in our interior and middle States; nights such 
as those where a fall of four degrees in the hours of 
deep darkness is all that may be expected, when at 
sunset the heat ranged among the nineties; nights 
when the bed seems a furnace, the parlors a hot- 
house; when one vexes one’s self thinking how to 
contrive houses that shall be gigantic refrigerators; 
wonders if there never will be a time when carboys 
of compressed air will be sold and used for the pur- 
pose of reducing the temperature; when, after sleep- 
less, feverish hours, one hears the first chirp of the 
bird and sees the first peep of the dawn, with much 
the feeling of being about to be led out to execution, 
or rather to the fate of St. Lawrence on his gridiron. 
Of course in the open country, all along the sea- 
board, on the high hill-sides, and in the more northern 
regions, the hottest noon hardly signifies, with east- 
erly breezes presently penetrating the heat, with rare- 











fied air opposing and nullifying it. Wherever sea 
winds blow there is comfort; and even the city of 
Galveston, on the lower southern coast, has been de- 
clared to be as cool and delightful a summer water- 
ing-place, paradoxical and impossible as it may seem, 
with its unceasing southeasterly breeze, as Newport 
or Long Branch or Cape May, and far more comfort- 
able than the large Northern cities like Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, or Chicago; the Southern city 
being a place, however, chiefly of one-storied and 
verandaed dwellings, embowered by~oleander and 
other foliage, well spaced on wide streets, while most 
Northern cities are of narrow streets shut in by build- 
ings, with high brick walls radiating heat, and of 
necessity only distressful places in very hot weather, 
and almost unbearable were it not for the relief they 
are able to afford in river and bay and harbor, when 
work is done. But what the tortures of a night are 
in these hot cities, can be seen by any one who will 
make the round of the tenement-houses and survey 
the worn and weary workers, the mothers and the 
babies seeking sleep on roofs and sheds and window 
ledges, almost as if they had forgotten there was such 
a thing as civilization, the Bedouins on their mats in 
the sands of the desert more comfortable, more decent, 
and less sad to see. One of the loveliest and kindest 
of our charities owes its existence to the comprehen- 
sion in some measure Of this state of things, and pro- 
vides in the Fresh Air Fund, some slight and brief 
relief to it—a charity more especially lovely than 
many, because the children of comfortable homes 
bear such a part in it, and by their little out-door 
fairs and entertainments contribute so largely to its 
support. 

But it is not only the very poor in our cities, who 
find the burden and heat of the day hard to en- 
dure. Those who in the country or the country town 
sit in the cool morning room or on the afternoon 
piazza, with the southwest zephyrs fluttering in the 
awning and the vines, may well wonder that any 
should find the life of the summer season, other than 
a reflection and reminiscence of the paradisiacal con- 
dition of man. But they would see another side to 
the picture if they had to rise betimes, and ride in 
crowded cars to work of however agreeable a nature 
otherwise, to sit in close offices, to stand behind 
counters, to thread blazing streets in roar and dust 
and blinding sunshine, hurrying at the terrible cross- 
ings, hustled by the heated throngs on the errands 
of their business; to thread the thoroughfares again 
in order to get home, and then feel on reaching 
home, not like Hamlet crying out, ‘‘ O, that this too, 
too solid flesh would melt, thaw, and resolve itself 
into a dew”; but that such fate is already nearly 
accomplished, and that they have become a part of 
their clothes that cling to them, of the dust that 
has permeated the clothes, a part of the solid and 
material soil of the earth, and that not of mother 
earth, but of some hot-bed under a burning-glass. To 
sit on a piazza in cool muslins, with cool fingers mov- 
ing easily on cool work which is half play, with a 
cool breeze stealing across on its way from nowhere 
to nowhere, with a cool state of mind, a cool body, a 
cool temperature—all that seems as if it werean idyllic 
life, in some region on the outskirt of a comparative 
heaven not meant for the human nature of sinning 
cities; and the sufferers in the cities are apt to feel 
that they who can sit thus on these piazzas, have no 
right to think they have a trouble in the world,so far 
as their physical condition is in question, and that 
with such comfortable bodies they might resolve all 
their mental and spiritual ails into a condition of 
peace also. They know nothing of the burden and 
heat of the day, for the wind is the slave that fans 
them, home holds over them the sacred parasol con- 
secrated once to a goddess, and still in Oriental coun- 
tries ranked as the appurtenance of kings—this mon- 
arch being styled Lord of the White Umbrella, and 
that one never moving abroad unless followed by a 
retinue of parasols. The city plodder will not envy 
these fortunate children of summer, but will only 
remind them of their superior blessings, and ques- 
tion if these blessings are used with any view toward 
increasing the comforts of others; and they will ex- 
cuse their own shortcomings to themselves, by asking 
who is going to acquire wisdom or hold a mind at 
peace while the body is blistered by prickly -heat, 
the pores clogged with dust and perspiration, the eyes 
dazzled and the brain made dizzy by the sun that can- 
not be escaped. Life in the city may have its com- 
pensations, and the struggle for comfort may be so 
much severer, as to develop stronger and keener in- 
tellect and greater creative power there, but it is the 
dweller in the brick block, and not in the air-bathed 
farm-house, the plodder of the burning streets and not 
the home-keeping sheltered person, who has the right 
to speak feelingly of the burden and heat of the day. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE CONTAGION OF MANNERS. 
T a large public meeting, the other day, several of the 
speakers urged the value of public school discipline, 
pointing out the advantage of bringing children of differ- 
ent social circles together in school as in life; and the per- 
manent good arising when the child of the professional 





man, for instance, is beaten in his studies, as sometimes 
happens, by the child of the day-laborer. All such allu- 
sions invariably brought applause from a very well eduea- 
ted and generally well-to-do audience. But it, was obsery- 
able that these arguments all began and ended with boys. 
Not a word was said by any speaker about the advantages 
or disadvantages, if any, of giving to girls the same disci- 
pline; and this omission seemed rather to vitiate the ar- 
gument. As the education and even the employments of 
the two sexes are plainly coming nearer together—con- 
trary to what used to be predicted as the result of advan- 
cing civilization—it would seem that the problem of edu- 
cation must be in this respect much the_same for both. 
Yet there are undoubtedly many parents who, while able 
to see the advantages of a more public education for boys, 
draw the line there, and demand for their growing daugh- 
ters what is cailed “a select school.” 

My own impression is that this distinction is a mistake, 
and that whatever arguments apply to public school edu- 
cation for boys must reach girls also. In the first place, 
girls need, even more that boys, to learn at school the 
qualities and merits of those in a different social circle, 
because if they do not learn it then, they may never learn 
it. Men learn it all through their lives, because almost 
every department of business brings into contact and com- 
parison those trained in very different spheres. Women 
not engaged in business have much less opportunity for 
this contact; their homes include but two grades—employ- 
ers and employed; and outside of their homes it is only 
some rare occasion of church work or charitable work 
which brings women into that easy interconrse with those 
out of their own set which is so familiar to men. If Jane 
Maria does not learn at school that the daughter of the 
coal-heaver or the washer-woman may be as good a scholar 
and even have as good manners as herself, she may never 
have another opportunity ; whereas her brother may make 
the same discovery in college or in business. So far, then, 
the need of this free early intercourse would seem even 
greater in case of the girl. 

The answer to this would be that the risk of contamina- 
tion in morals or manners will also be greater in case of 
the girl. Is this so certain? It is useless to deny that in 
certain large cities populated largely by lately arrived for- 
eigners there may be some ground for this fear; but it 
must not be carried far. It must always be remembered 
that, fortunately for our civilization, the race and religion 
most largely represented among these very foreigners hap- 
pen to maintain a high standard of feminine purity ; and 
that, therefore, as to the most important essentials, the 
danger is less than one might suppose. If it be said that 
in case of a girl there should be absolutely no danger at 
all, it can only be answered that no such security has ever 
been discovered, since the conventual system of educa- 
tion certainly does not effect it. Even as to manners, the 
most exclusive private school may still leave much to be 
desired. The more exclusive it is, the more certain it is 
that some very rough material will be sent there to be 
made into shape. I have heard an anxious parent deplore 
that the occasional outbreaks of her little girl in the diree- 


‘tion of rudeness and slang were generally traced to the 


carefully selected children of the city scheol, and not to 
the offspring of country blacksmiths and farm laborers 
with whom she played at their summer home. 

I remember to have discussed this matter many years 
ago with a gentleman whose official duties obliged him to 
take an interest in the public schools. He shook his head 
over them a good deal, thinking that bad manners were 
more contagious than good, and that the general mixture 
was dangerous. Yet it turned out, as I suspected, that his 
own daughters could have taught the other school-girls 
more zeal mischief than they would have learned from 
them, although these young ladies had been reared in 
French seclusion, It is the general experience, probably, 
that the freedom of American manners trains those who 
grow up under it, and that there is nothing more danger- 
ous than to be transplanted into it from a foreign convent. 
As to the general proposition that bad is more contagious 
than good, it is probable that much depends on the tem- 
perament of the observer. It is to be noticed, however, 
that the greater imitativeness of girls is, on the whole, au 
aid to civilization. Any one can see ina public school that 
the presence of a few girls better dressed and better man- 
nered than the rest is a great stimulus to the others and a 
source of immediate imitation, whereas boys care compara- 
tively little for such things. The longing desire for “good 
form” exhibits itself in girls of eight or ten, whereas a boy 
of the same age would with the greatest composure wear 
a torn hat and patched trousers into the presence of a 
feudal aristocracy. 

On the whole, where home influences are thoroughly good 
and a child’s nature is still transparent, so that the parent 
can keep watch over it, there seems to be little danger to 
the manners and morals of boys, or even of y:irls, from any 
ordinary public school. Early sins are less contagious than 
we are apt to suppose, and they certainly do not go so deep. 
Any one who will review his childish associates, and con- 
sider how many of his most perilous companions have turn- 
ed out irreproachably, will surely take a more hopeful view. 
The only boy in my native town with whom I was express- 
ly forbidden to associate for fear of moral contamination 
has since died an eminent clergyman; and the only mem- 
ber of my college class who ever reached the State-prison 
would have been recognized by unanimous vote, at our 
graduation, as the most trustworthy and thoroughly re- 
spectable member of the class. T. W. H. 





DELICATE FEASTING. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
Il.—FURTHER ANNOTATED MAXIMS. 


TPE ideal is unattainable, but the aim of the cook should always 
be to reduce the interval, which separates practical from ideal 
excellence.—P. Z Didsbury. 

XII. There is no perfect cook-book.— Experientia, 

XII. The art of cooking cannot be learned out of a book, any 
more than the art of swimming or the art of painting, The best 
teacher is practice ; the best guide is seutiment.—Louis XV., King 
of France. 
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Louis XV. was an amateur cook, and amused-himself, in com- 
pany with the Prince de Dombes, by making quintessential stews 
in silver pans.—See Goncourt: La Duchesse de Chateaurouz, 

XIV. Thére are innumerable books of recipes for cooking, but 
unless the cook is master of the principles of his art, and unless 
he knows the why and wherefore of its. processes, he cannot choose 
a recipe intelligently and execute it successfully.—Richard Est- 
court, Providore of ye original “ Beefsteak Club.” 

XV. The distinction of classical cookery and household cookery 
is a vain one. There are but two sorts of cookery, namely, bad 
cookery and good cookery.—P. Z. Didsbury. 

XVI. The most artistic and the most wholesome ways of pre- 
paring food are the simplest.—P, Z. Didsbury. 

XVII. The perfect cook is single-minded, and disguises nothing 
—Gamaliel Stubbs, Clerk of the Kitchen to Oliver Cromwell. 

XVIII. Even in Mr. D’Urfey’s presence this I would be bound 
to say, that a good dinner is brother to a good poem, only it is 
something more substantial, and between two and three o’clock 
more agreeable.—Dr. William King. 

Dr. King, the English bard, born in 1663, died 1712, wrote a 
poem on the “ Art of Cookery,” in imitation of Horace’s “ Art of 
Poetry,” having remarked that 

“ Tho’ cooks are often men of pregnant wit, 
Thro’ niceness of their subject few have writ.” 
In the days of the learned and ingenious doctor—who, by-the-way, 
sided with Dr. Sacheverell, and had a hand in some of the political 
kites which flew about at that time—people rose earlier and dined 
earlier than they do nowadays. But whatever the. hour at which 
a good dinner is eaten, it is, as the worthy doctor says, brother to 
a good poem; nay, more than that, it is a poem itself, 

XIX. It fs convenient to dine late, because you can then con- 
centrate all your thoughts on your plate, think only of what you 
are eating, and go to bed afterward.—Grimod de la Reyniére. 

The author of this sage maxim, Balthazar Grimod de la Reyniére, 
born in 1758, was one of the fathers of the modern art of cookery, 
and a most enlightened and philosophical gourmand, having thor- 
oughly orthodox ideas on the subject of dining. The reason he 
gives above for dining late is the true one. Dinner is a matter of 
such importance that it cannot be treated lightly; it is at once a 
source of health and a source of joy, and it is impossible to take 
joy hurriedly or to dine hastily. A real gourmand would sooner 
fast than be obliged to eat a good dinner ina hurry. The mortal 
enemy of dinner is every meal taken before it in the course of the 
working day. Eat lightly during the day, and reserve your forces 
for the crowning. meal of dinner. Remember also that a dinner 
without ceremony is as much to be dreaded as an amateur concert. 

XX. The man who pays no attention to the food that he con- 
sumes is comparable only to the pig, in whose trough the trotters 
of his own son, a pair of old braces, a newspaper, and a set of 
dominoes are equally welcome.—Charles Monselet. 

By this selection of maxims and summings up of experience I 
have sought to impress upon the reader’s mind, the high impor- 
tance of the arts of cooking and of eating, and of all the opera- 
tions connected with them. I have been careful to choose only 
general maxims, from which the thoughtful reader will deduce 
for himself particular consequences, if he is too iftpatient to wait 
for the publication of future papers, in which I hope to develop 
a series of reasonings and reflections on cooking, eating, and the 
service of the table. Until recently the cook-book has been too 
often merely a collection of recipes, printed pell-mell in bewil- 
dering abundance, and classified in the least methodical manner, 
Of ‘such cook-books there are hundreds,and many of them are 
admirable in their way; but a cook must be already very learned 
in his art in order to know how to use them with advantage, and 
to adapt each recipe to a case in point. The consequence is that 
many cook-books are bought, and few are read either by mistress 
or maids, by masters or by head cooks. The philosopher P. Z. 
Didsbury has told us, that nowadays people fall into routine in 
matters of cookery because they do not criticise; but how can 
they criticise if they do not know the principles of the art of 
cooking? It is not a question of having at one’s fingers’ ends 
the composition of a hundred dishes, or the recipes for making 
ninety-nine soups. The knowledge indispensable to critic and 
practitioner alike, is the why and the wherefore of each operation 
employed in the art of cooking, the conditions of success in each 
operation, the means of preserving, developing, and combining fla- 
vors. Now these operations may all be reduced to a few main 
processes, the thorough comprehension of which is the first step 
in the art of cooking. All the subtleties and delicacies of the art 
depend on the perfection of these main and elementary process- 
es; and, to go even further, one may say that no one who is not 
master of these processes, can use with advantage a book of reci- 
pes. Furthermore, both the cook and the critic .will increase the 
lucidity of their reasoning, and the completeness of their compre- 
hension of things by acquiring a few elementary notions about the 
chemistry of cooking. Let me insist once more upon the necessi- 
ty of the application of logic and reason to these questions of gas- 
tronomy; upon the importance of knowing the “why” and the 
“wherefore,” if not the “how”; and above all, upon the desir- 
ableness of cultivating the critical faculty,as applied to the arts 
of cooking, of dining, and of serving food. The destiny of na- 
tions, it has been said, depends upon the manner in which they eat. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


BATHING SUITS, HINTS TO AMATEUR DRESS-MAKERS, 
MILLINERY, ETC. 
ATHING suits are little changed in shape this season, consist- 
ing still of a medium short skirt buttoned along the belt of a 
garment that covers the wearer from neck to ankles. This long 
garment may be cut en princesse—all in one—but more often has 
separate trousers sewed permanently to a waist, which may be a 
loose sailor blouse or a Garibaldi, or else is made with a yoke and 
a belt, the fulness between being gathered or pleated, as the wear- 
er chooses. The trousers are long and quite wide, and may be 
gathered: to a band at the ankles in Turkish fashion, or else they 
are straight, and bordered there with the trimming used on the 
skirt and waist. The sleeves for swimming suits are short, while 
those of suits used merely for bathing are long, covering the arms 
to the wrists. The sailor collar added to most suits is cut lower 
at the throat than formerly, and may be rounded at the corners 
or else square, and is very deep in the back, 

Serge, twilled flannel, mohair, and sleazily woven jersey webbing 
are the materials for bathing suits, and the colors most popular 
and most serviceable for use in salt-water are navy blue, white, 
and clear red. Usually one of these colors is employed to trim 
the other, white braid, or flannel striped with white on red or blue 
ground, being the favorite trimming. A white sailor collar made 
of Turkish towelling is pretty on either red or blue suits ; the full 
long sleeves then have deep wide cuffs, the belt is white, and 
either a border or else square tabs of the white towelling are on 
the skirt. A border of flannel with stripes a fourth of an inch 
wide, alternately blue and white, or red and white, trims white 
flannel suits prettily, and the collar is then also of the striped 
flannel. 

The best covering for the feet and limbs when in the water is the 
long bathing stocking, which is finished with cork soles, or else 
there are India-rubber sandals permanently fastened to the stock- 








ings. The oil-silk hats preferred by bathers are now made with a 
large puff crown, which takes in all the hair, and a wired brim 
that may be drawn down over the ears and also projects slightly 
above the eyes. The most picturesque caps are merely a crown 
with tasselled top, like the fisherman’s cap, woven in stripes of the 
color of the bathing dress. A red silk handkerchief, tied on in 
gypsy fashion, also makes a gay and pretty turban for bathers. 

Home dress-makers are advised that simple gowns, with gathered 
waists, full sleeves, and straight skirts, grow in favor as the season 
advances, and are easier for the amateur to make than any dresses 
lately worn, Anything like fussy or elaborate drapery on the 
skirt destroys the style of the gown, and many net or lace skirts 
now hang perfectly straight all around, a new Paris fancy being a 
finish at the foot, of a small lace ruffle sewed to the edge—not upon 
it—of the net skirt. Wool skirts, and those of wash, goods, are 
quite plain at the foot, or else have a flat border trimming. The 
front of waists is the place for drapery or elaborate trimming if the 
wearer prefers it, and unless the material is thick, it is usually full 
on the shoulders and shirred at the waist line, or lapped diago- 
nally, with a Directoire ruffle edging it. The fashions of waists at 
present suit slender figures best, and the same is true of the very 
bouffant sleeves. . The-very long waist can be given a shorter ap- 
pearance by the wide sashes and broad lapped fronts. For full 
figures the smooth-fitted tailor waists are preferred, and even lace 
bodices can be made up quite plain and apparently lengthened by 
being composed of lengthwise rows of insertion alternating with 
ribbon stripes, or else the lace waist has long bretelles of ribbons 
passing over the shoulders and tapering to a point at the waist 
line in back and front. 

Full sleeves, especially the mutton-leg sleeves, with the wrinkles 
or folds extending around the arm, are made very long, covering 
the wrists entirely; shorter sleeves when very full are out of pro- 
portion, and have a bad effect. The yokes so fashionable for thin 
woollens and for cotton gowns are very shallow, not reaching quite 
to the armholes on the shoulders, and are round in front and back 
instead of being pointed. They are sometimes very prettily deco- 
rated by an embroidered collar in deep Vandyck points that near- 
ly cover the yoke. The fulness below the yoke is attached by an 
erect ruffle of the material, doubled, and standing about an inch 
high above the edge of the yoke. Another pretty fashion is to 
trim the neck, the edge of the yoke, and the wrists with the ma- 
terial drawn in a small puff with a narrow doubled ruffle on each 
side of it; the front of the skirt then has a Spanish flounce, trimmed 
at the top with a wider puff, edged each side with a ruffle; this is 
pretty for lawns, cambrics, mull, and challi dresses. Some of the 
newest French gowns for summer have the skirt quite short, show- 
ing the low shoe in back and front alike as the wearer moves—a 
far neater fashion than that lately worn, allowing the walking dress 
to touch the ground in the back, and to be too long in front for 
either comfort or grace. 

French nainsooks or Victoria lawns are made up in separate 
waists precisely like those of surah now used, and will be worn 
all summer with various colored skirts—a cool and comfortable 
fashion. They may be tucked lengthwise to form a yoke, or else 
they are shirred at the top. The sleeves are straight and full, or 
if preferred in coat shape, are quite full and high about the arm- 
hole. The belt may be of insertion or of ribbon, and the space 
below the belt may be worn outside the skirt or thrust under it 
as the wearer chooses, 

Mousseline de soie, as we have already said, is used for full 
sleeves of summer dresses when a transparent fabric is required, 
and is newer than lace for this purpose. Thus black silk dresses 
have full puffed sleeves of black mousseline de soie, with a shirred 
band as a cuff, or else drawn tucks with fine ribbons run through 
them shape the sleeves below the elbow. White China silk waists 
with white mousseline de soie sleeves in leg-of-mutton shape are 
pretty for dressy toilettes. New house waists to wear with black 
skirts are formed entirely of bands of embroidered or tucked 
mousseline de soie alternating with bands of pink, vieux-rose, or 
turqyoise blue ribbons, 

Black lace is prettily used for trimming the light-ground India 
silks—pale Nile green, pink, buff, or gray-blue—that have outline 
figures of black printed upon them: vines, ferns, daisies, and vel- 
vety black heart’s-ease. For the skirt about two yards of Chantilly 
lace are required of the forty-two-inch width, with scallops on the 
lower edge, and also several yards of insertion three inches wide, 
with the design corresponding to that of the lace. The front 
breadth of the silk is slightly draped to represent a slender square- 
cornered apron, and has insertionas a border down the sides and 
across the foot. Next this comes a gathered panel of the deep 
black lace on each side; then, further along, the sides are of the 
silk in wide side pleats, crossed by three or four bands of the in- 
sertion. In the back are three silk breadths, gathered at the top 
and separated by two panels of the wide lace. The waist is gath- 
ered on the shoulders, lapped to the left side in front, gathered 
at the waist line in the back, and trimmed with black lace pleated 
around the neck and edging the diagonal fronts, to fall in an easy 
jabot or Directoire ruffle. The sleeves may be of black lace, but 
are more often of the silk, with the fulness in wrinkles around 
the top of the arm, and a single pleating of lace turned back as a 
cuff, or else with small under-sleeves of black net in a puff and 
wristband shirred on baby ribbons. Black moiré ribbon is twisted 
along the edge of the pointed waist, and loops and ends fall from 
the point in the back. 

Simpler dresses of India silks, China silks, or washing silks 
have the back and front breadths en princesse—all in one piece 
from head to foot—yet shirred at the waist line, instead of being 
gored there to fit the figure. The side breadths are separate from 
the waist and are shirred on the hips, the join to the waist being 
hidden by large gathered and square-cornered pockets that are 
sewed to the waist. Navy blue India silk,with white dots or figures, is 
made up in this way, and trimmed with bands of white moiré ribbon 
graduated in width across the side breadths, and on the full front 
of the corsage at the top and at the waist line. These shirred 
princesse gowns are also made of thin washing fabrics, such as 
white mull with Valenciennes insertions for trimming, and of the 
pretty lawns with jardiniére designs on white or light tinted 
grounds, 

Mousseline de soie hats rival those of tulle for dressy summer 
wear. They are closely shirred and mounted on fine wires the 
color of the mousseline, and are trimmed with puffs and loops of 
the diaphanous silk mull, or else of heavy velvet, by way of con- 
trast, and also with the black birds and black butterflies now in 
vogue. Snowy white mousseline hats made for very light mourn- 
ing, to be worn either with white, black, gray, or lavender dresses, 
should be entirely of the mousseline, with shirred brim and low 
shirred crown, the brim pinched into a point in front, and loops of 
the doubled mousseline laid over the crown on the left of the front, 
or else coming forward from the back. Cream white mousseline 
is preferred to pure white for ladies not dressing in mourning. 
Pale sky blue mousseline is shirred as round hats, and trimmed 
with two black birds with long slender wing and tail feathers point- 
ing upward above the soft crown. Capotes for light mourning are 
made of black mousseline de soie drawn loosely over a low long 
wired crown, and edged with a puff of black velvet; an Alsacian 
bow of velvet ribbon, with one or two upright wired loops in the 
middle, is the trimming; the space inside above the forehead has 
puffing of white lisse, and there are narrow black velvet ribbon 
strings, 











A Regent Street novelty is a white felt round hat with stiff brim 
like that of @ sailor hat, with dotted net drawn over the front 
of the crown and brim as if veiling thet, and for the trimming 
loops high up on the back of the crown, of maize-colored faille 
ribbon, or of black or navy blue velvet. The fancy for drawing 
the material over the hats as if veiling them extends to many fab- 
rics, as figured lawns and organdy muslins, with flower patterns on 
white ground, drawn over the crown and brim of English straw 
hats of sailor shape ; and there are more elegant-looking hats of 
Tuscan or of white satiny straw, trimmed with three or four white 
ostrich tips or half-long plumes, that are finally covered all over 
with white dotted silk net. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. ARNOLD, Con- 
sTaBLE, & Co.; James McCreery & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and 
Srern Broruers. 








PERSONAL. 

Epwarp L. Buracess, who has made an international reputation 
as a builder of fast yachts, is only forty years of age. He is de- 
scribed as a studious-looking man, with dark blue eyes surmount- 
ed by eye-glasses. His father was a wealthy merchant of Boston, 
and naturally enough sent his son to. Harvard College, where he 
graduated in 1871. Mr. Burgess has just built himself a fine 
house on Beacon Street, which, besides its artistic decorations, is 
provided with a passenger elevator, which is often as serviceable 
in a private house as in a hotel, but is not socommon. Mr. Bur- 
gess’s wife was a Virginia gentlewoman who was chosen by Fa- 
gnani for one of his famous Nine Muses, painted from well-known 
American beauties, and now hanging in the Metropolitan Museuin 
of Art. 

—The Rev. E. P. Tevhune thinks that it is useless to lay out a 
course of reading for other people to follow. In this matter a man 
must be his own judge, and take his time when he can get it. He 
knows of one man who spent an hour on the street cars every day, 
and who by improving that time, read the standard novelists and 
kept himself generally well informed. Dr. Terhune is himself 
fond of novel-reading, and particularly enjoys Dickens and Wil- 
liam Black. 

—tThere was a ladies’ boat race at Tuxedo the other day. The 
boats were sail boats, and the ladies were their own skippers. 
The distance was five miles, and Miss French was the winner, and 
carried off the first prize, a silver-mounted hand-mirror; while the 
second, a silver-mounted flagon, was won by Miss Cryder 

—Worth, the famous “ French” dress-maker, is a native-born 
Englishman. He is a man of striking appearance, with rather a 
Scotch type of face, which is made more noticeable by the Scotch 
cap he usually wears. His parents intended him for a printer, but 
he disliked to soil his fingers with printers’ ink, and decided for 
the dry-goods trade, beginning in London, and finally going to 
Paris, where be found favor with the Empress Eugénie, and con- 
sequently with the fashionable world which she led. M. Worth 
has a fine chateau near Paris, where he is very fond of entertain- 
ing his friends and customers, among whom a large percentage 
are Americans. 

—The Rev. Phoebe Hanaford, who is now pastor of the Church of 
the Holy Spirit in New Haven, Connecticut, although nearly sixty- 
six years of age, has the elastic step of a girl of twenty, and all of 
her enthusiasm. She has dark wavy hair, dark eyes, and well-cut 
features. Mrs. Hanaford began preaching in 1866, and has been 
hard at work ever since. Thousands of people are said to owe 
their conversion to her persuasive eloquence. 

—Mrs. Cyrus W. Field is said to guard as the chiefest among 
her treasures, a small silver box presented to her husband by the 
municipality of New York, and containing the freedom of the city. 
This was given to Mr. Field after the successful laying of the At- 
lantic Cable, and was the last time that the honor was bestowed. 
The home of the Fields is on the corner of Lexington Avenue and 
Twenty-first Street, facing Gramercy Park, and, like Edward 
Cooper’s house on Washington Square, is two houses thrown into 
one. The exterior of the houses is uninteresting enough, but the 
interior is filled with a remarkable collection of bric-A-brac and 
testimonials that have been presented to Mr. Field from time to 
time. 

—Mrs. Florence Wischnewetsky, who has given herself up to 
the amelioration of the condition of working-women, is the daugh 
ter of Judge W. D. Kelley, better known as “ Pig-iron Kelley.” 
She was educated at Cornell, and went to a German university for 
a finishing course. There she met a young Russian medical stu- 
dent whom she married. Mrs. Wischnewetsky looks very much 
like her father, and has much of his determination and force of 
character. She is president of the Working-women’s Society of 
Philadelphia ; but the New York working-women have her to thank 
also, for the passage of the factory bill was largely due to her ex- 
ertions. 

—Mrs. Bloomfield Moore, of Philadelphia, who makes her home 
in London, is one of the wealthiest American widows. She is about 
sixty years of age, of little more than average height, and inclined 
to plumpness. Her hair is snow white, and rolled high up from her 
forehead. Mrs. Moore has written one or two books, besides pam- 
phlets and magazine articles, the latter two advocating the Keeley 
motor, in which she is a firm believer and large stockholder. : 

—Mrs. Harriett Prescott Spofford is an enthusiastie advocate of 
daily exercise for girls. She does not care so much about its na- 
ture, so long as it is taken. She believes that it is as much the 
duty of parents to insist upon a certain amount of exercise for 
their girls, as it is for them to insist upon proper diet and clothing. 

—Florence Nightingale is sixty-nine years of age and an invalid, 
but she has written a letter of sympathy for the Johnstown suffer- 
ers with her own hand. She seldom leaves her house nowadays, 
but she keeps up a lively interest in all that is going on, and she 
attends to an enormous correspondence from all parts of the 
world. 

—Edison, the inventor, says that he seldom sleeps more than 
four hours. He has slept ten, but it made him feel badly. All 
he eats in a day wouldn’t weigh more than a pound, and consists 
of toast, a little potato, or something of that kind. When he 
has anything special on hand he works night and day. To keep 
up the spirits of his men who have to work with him, he some- 
times hires a man to play the organ in his laboratory all night 
long. 

—Ex-Governor Bedle, of New Jersey, is said to have declined 
five different offices offered him during Cleveland’s administra- 
tion, preferring to serve his State at home rather than to serve his 
party abroad, The ex-Governor is a man on the sunny side of 
sixty, whose manners are as genial as his expression is benign. 
His face is smooth shaven save for a whisk of side whisker. New 
Jersey has evidently agreed with him, for he enjoys the best of 
health, and his eye is as clear as a boy’s, and his interests as keen 

—Mrs. John A. Logan, who is still travelling in Europe, is said 
to have changed very much in her appearance since her husband's 
death. Her hair is now snow white, which is attributed to sorrow 
rather than to age. She still wears her widow’s weeds, and her col- 
lar is fastened at the throat by a miniature of her husband made in 
the form of a brooch. Mrs. Logan is reported to have said that 
she is completely disillusionized by her visit to the Old World, 
which ‘she finds “too Americanized, too improved.” She will re- 
turn to America soon to edit a magazine devoted to women’s in- 
terests, but not to advocate woman suffrage. 
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Fig. 2.—Piratep Lace CoLiaretre. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—P.eatep Lack CoLLARetTE. 
For description see Supplement. 


Figs. 1-5.—S.Leeves ror Summer Gowns. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, VIII., Figs. 49-57. 


Fig. 8.—Lace Cotrar. 
For description see Supplement. 
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score 4: 


Frock ror Girt rrom 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 


Frock ror Girt rrom 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. For description see Supplement. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 64-74 





Fig. 2.—Frixer ror Tasie Cover, Fic. 1.—SHortenep. 
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[For Front, see Front Page. ] es 2 § i see Front Page. } 

For pattern and description see Fig. 1.—Tasie Cover.—Drawn-Work ann Empromery.—[See Fig. 2; and Fig. 3, Page 500.] For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-14 


For design and description see Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 75. 


Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 15-22. 
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MY LADY’S BOOT AND SLIPPER. 
MP HERE is a certain fascination and romance about dainty foot- 
gear. 
‘Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice played in and out,” " 
sang Sir John Suckling years ago, and it is a fact that even at the 
present time delicate and neat foot-wear holds a sway over hearts 





Fig. 2.—Country Har. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.--Suk axp Lace Wrar.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.) 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Backx or Har-tona Coat, 





Fig. 1.—WareninG-pLace Capore. 


For description see Supplement. 


and minds not to be ignored. 
“My lady’s slipper” has been 
as often sung by poet lovers as 
have been “my lady’s eye- 
brows,” and has figured in ro- 
mance and story. It has been 
given as a love-token, been used 
as a fitting cup from which to 
drink its owner’s health, and 
served as the clew by which the 
prince found his mysterivus 
sweetheart. 

Fine, dainty boots and slip- 
pers seem of right to belong to 
gentle, well-bred women. Nor 
is there lacking a certain at- 
tractiveness about the more 
practical boot and shoe, which 
the various demands of the 
present time render essential to 
every one’s wardrobe. <A neat, 
well-fitting boot or shoe, suited 
to the occasion, has come to be 
a distinguishing mark of the 
stylish woman. 

From the dainty, high-heeled 
slipper of the bride, to the stout 
boot of the mountain tourist, 
there are varieties and grades 
enough to suit all tastes, occa- 
sions, and purses. It is well 
worth while to spend time and 
care to obtain a perfect fit, A 
cheap shoe is not a wise pur- 
chase ; when economy is neces- 
sary, it is not well to pay extra 
for a late cut or trimmings, but 
it is well to have the material 
and make of the very best. 

When once purchased, the 
looks and lasting qualities of 
boot or slipper will depend 
much on the care given it while 
in wear. No matter how fine 
and well fitting the slipper, if 
the bow that ties it is worn or 
frayed, or if the buckle that 
adorns it is awry, its good ap- 
pearance is spoiled. The heels 
and edges of the soles should 
be kept well polished with some 
of the liquid preparations made 
for this purpose. A most ex- 
cellent dressing for kid slippers, 


Fig. 2.—Back or Sirk anp Lace 
Se Wrap, Fie. 1. 


493 
when accident or wear has caused them to look rusty, is prepared thus: 
Partly fill a cold-eream pot or-very small jar with some good black 
ink ; place it in a eupful of very hot water, so as to heat the ink: melt 
down a common tallow candle, and mix to a smooth paste with the 
heated ink. Rub this preparation on the kid, using a piece of old 
flannel. This mixture is far more desirable than any dressing that can 





Fig. 3.—Garpen Har. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Ha.r-toxe Coat.—Front.—[See Fig. 2. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL. Figs. 39-48. 
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be bought. It softens the kid and restores the 
new look. 

A light-tinted or white silk or satin slipper can 
be made to look perfectly fresh and clean by 
washing it with spirits of wine. Fill_the toe with 
something to keep it in shape, then rub the slip- 
per gently with a piece of soft muslin dipped in 
the spirits. Repeat several times, being careful 
to rub with a clean place each time; and lastly 
wipe carefully with a piece of dry muslin. 

With the usual depravity of inanimate objects, 
a slipper of satin or fine kid will sometimes show 
a rent when it must make its appearance at some 
festive occasion, and there is- no time or oppor- 
tunity to procure another. Quick and neat re- 
pairing may be done by placing a bit of black 
court-plaster beneath the undesirable opening. 

When boots are removed after wearing, the 
dust should be carefully wiped off with a soft 
cloth, both inside and out, particular attention 
being required to see that no dust remains among 
the buttons or around the button-holes. Slip- 
pers and low-cut shoes also need especial care in 
this respect. Nothing gives a shoe a more worn 
or untidy look than frayed and torn button-holes. 
This may be avoided by having the buttons on a 
new shoe set so there will be no strain on the 
button-holes, and after a few weeks’ wear having 
them reset further back. The absence of a few 
buttons from a shoe during one or two long 
walks will often result in the spoiling of its per- 
fect shape. 

The gloss and blackness may be restored to 
kid shoes by applying to them, with a bit of 
sponge, a dressing made by mixing a little good 
blacking with the white of an egg, or the mixture 
given above for slippers may be used. The last 
mixture given, however, produces a brighter pol- 
ish or gloss. 

Owing to some peculiarity in the shape of a 
particular foot, a shoe which is really large 
enough for it in every other way will draw with 
an unpleasant pressure on that one spot. This 
can be remedied by placing a thickly folded cloth, 
dampened with hot water, over the tight place, 
and allowing it to remain until the leather is very 
slightly moistened, when it will perfectly adapt 
itself to the shape of the foot, on which it should 
be allowed to remain until dry. 

Shoes for country wear that will keep the feet 
dry on rambles through damp and dewy meadows 
or on mountain tramps, and remain perfectly soft 
and pliable, can be prepared thus: soak the soles 
of the shoes in warm tar till the pores are filled 
with it, and thoroughly oil the uppers. Prepare 
in a pint bottle a polish of one and a half ounces 
shellac, one and a half ounces white-pine gum, 
one dram Venice turpentine, one dram sweet-oil, 
one dram lamp-black, and one half-pint alcohol ; 
when dissolved, apply with a brush. Such shoes 
are perfectly impervious to water, and while care 
is required to prepare them, the comfort they will 
give during the summer jaunt will more than re- 
pay it. 

A few hints which, if observed, will add ma- 
terially to comfort are as follows: Always pur- 
chase a pair of shoes some time before they will 
be needed for constant use in travelling or on the 
daily walk. Many a trip or.bit,of pleasuring has 
been spoiled by the baneful and constant pain of 
a too new shoe. A shoe too large is as uncom- 
fortable and as apt to produce corns and bunions 
as one too small, 

In buying slippers, if those made straight are 
purchased instead of rights and lefts, the slip- 
pers will wear twice as long, as they can be worn 
first on one foot, then on the other, bringing the 
strain and wear equally on all parts. 

For summer wear out-doors a thick sole is 
preferable, for if the sole is thin the tender foot 
will become burnt and blistered. The shoe for 
winter should not have too thick a sole, as a stiff, 
unelastic sole prevents the bending of the foot, 
thus impeding the circulation, and making the 
wearer often suffer with cold feet. 

The most persistent “ squeak ” can be removed 
from any shoe, by boring two or three small holes 
between the toe and instep, and just deep enough 
to reach through the lower sole, filling each hole 
with oil, repeating this as long as the oil is ab- 
sorbed. If the case is not too desperate, it can 
often be cured by oiling well around the shoes 
where the upper and sole are joined, then setting 
the sole only in hot water for about ten minutes. 
The little can of oil belonging to the sewing-ma- 
chine is very convenient to insert the oil. 

A person who is on her feet much of the time, 
will find a well-fitting, rather thick-soled shoe, 
more comfortable thanfa lighter shoe or a slip- 
per. It will also rest the feet to change from 
one pair of shoes to another when tired, as 
no two shoes press upon the feet in exactly the 
same place. 





A VILLAGE SINGER. 
BY MARY E. WILKINS. 


TE \HE trees were in full leaf, a heavy south wind 
was blowing, and there was a loud murmur 
among the new leaves. The people noticed it, 
for it was the first time that year that the trees 
had so murmured in the wind. The spring had 
come with a rush during the last few days. 

The murmur of the trees sounded loud in the 
village church, where the people sat waiting for 
the service to begin. The windows were open; 
it was a very warm Sunday for May. 

The church was already filled with this soft 
sylvan music—the tender harmony of the leaves 
and the south wind, and the sweet, désultory 
whistles of birds—when the choir arose and be- 
gan to sing. 

In the centre of the row of women singers 
stood Alma Way. All the people stared at her, 
and turned their ears critically. She was the new 
leading soprano. Candace Whitcomb, the old 
one, who had sung in the choir for forty years, 
had lately been given her dismissal, The audi- 
ence considered that her voice had grown too 


cracked and uncertain on the upper notes. There 
had been much complaint, and after long delib- 
eration the church officers had made known their 
decision as mildly as possible to the old singer. 
She had sung for the last time the Sunday before, 
and Alma Way had been engaged to take her 
place. With the exception of the organist, the 
leading soprano was the only paid musician in 
the large choir. The salary was very modest, 
still the village people considered it large for a 
young woman. Alma was from the adjoining 
village of East Derby; she had quite a local rep- 
utation as a singer. 

Now she fixed her large solemn blue eyes; her 
long delicate face, which had been pretty, turned 
paler; the blue flowers on her bonnet trembled ; 
her little thin gloved hands, clutching the singing- 
book, shook perceptibly ; but she sang out brave- 
ly. That most formidable mountain-height of the 
world, self-distrust and timidity, arose before her, 
but her nerves were braced for its ascent. In 
the midst of the hymn she hada solo; her voice 
rang out piercingly sweet ; the people nodded ad- 
miringly at each other; but suddenly there was a 
stir; all the faces turned toward the windows on 
the south side of the church. Above the din of 
the wind and the birds, above Alma Way’s sweet- 
ly straining tones, arose another female voice, 
singing another hymn to another tune. 

“Tt’s her,” the women whispered to each other ; 
thev were half aghast, half smiling. 

Candace Whitecomb’s cottage stood close to the 
south side of the church. She was playing on her 
parlor organ, and singing, to drown out the voice 
of her rival. 

Alma caught her breath; she almost stopped ; 
the hymn-book waved like a fan; then she went 
on. But the long husky drone of the parlor or- 
gan and the shrill clamor of the other voice 
seemed louder than anything else. 

When the hymn was finished, Alma sat down. 
She felt faint ; the woman next her slipped a pep- 
permint into her hand. “It ain’t worth mind- 
ing,” she whispered, vigorously. Alma tried to 
smile; down in the audience a young man was 
watching her with a kind of fierce pity. 

In the last hymn Alma had another solo. Again 
the parlor organ droned above the carefully del- 
icate accompaniment of the church organ, and 
again Candace Whitcomb’s voice clamored forth 
in another tune. 

After the benediction, the other singers pressed 
around Alma. She did not say much in return 
for their expressions of indignation and sympa- 
thy. She wiped her eyes furtively once or twice, 
and tried to smile. William Emmons, the choir 
leader, elderly, stout, and smooth-faced, stood 
over her, and raised his voice. He was the old 
musical dignitary of the village, the leader of the 
choral club and the singing-schools. “A most 
outrageous proceeding,” he said. People had 
coupled his name with Candace Whitcomb’s. 
The old bachelor tenor and old maiden soprano 
had been wont to walk together to her home next 
door after the Saturday night rehearsals, and 
they had sung duets to the parlor organ. People 
had watched sharply her old face, on which the 
blushes of youth sat pitifully, when William Em- 
mons entered the singing seats. They wondered 
if he would ever ask her to marry him. 

And now he said further to Alma Way that 
Candace Whitcomb’s voice had failed utterly of 
late, that she sang shockingly, and ought to have 
had sense enough to know it. 

When Alma went down into the audience room, 
in the midst of the chattering singers, who seeim- 
ed to have descended, like birds, from song flights 
to chirps, the minister approached her. He had 
been waiting to speak to her. He was a steaily- 
faced, fleshy old man, who had preached from 
that one pulpit over forty years. He told Alma, 
in his slow way, how much he regretted tle an- 
noyance to which she had been subjected, and in- 
timated that he would endeavor to prevent a re- 
currence of it. “ Miss Whiteomb—must be—rea- 
soned with,” said he; he had a slight hesitation 
of speech, not an impediment. It was as if his 
thoughts did not slide readily into his words, al- 
though both were present. He walked down the 
aisle with Alma, and bade her good-morning when 
he saw Wilson Ford waiting for her in the door- 
way. Everybody knew that Wilson Ford and 
Alma were lovers ; they had been for the last ten 
years. 

Alma colored softly, and made a little imper- 
ceptible motion with her head, her silk dress and 
the lace on her mantle flutfered, but she did not 

.speak. Neither did Wilson, although they had 
not met before that day. They did not look at 
each other’s faces—they seemed to see each other 
without that—and they walked along side by 
side. 

They reached the gate before Candace Whit- 
comb’s little house. Wilson looked past the front 
yard, full of pink and white spikes on flowering 
bushes, at ‘the lace-curtained windows; a thin 
white profile, stiffly inclined, apparently over a 
book, was visible at one of them. Wilson gave 
his head a shake. He was a stout man, with 
features so strong that they overcame his flesh. 
“Tm going up home with you, Alma,” said he; 
“and then—I’m just coming back, to give Aunt 
Candace one blowing up.” 

“Oh, don’t, Wilson.” 

“ Yes, I shall. - If you want to stand this kind 
of a thing you may; I sha’n’t.” 

“ There’s no need of your talking to her. Mr. 
Pollard’s going to.” 

“ Did he say he was ?” 

“Yes. Ithink he’s going in before the after- 
noon meeting, from what he said.” 

“ Well, there’s one thing about it, if she does 
that thing again this afternoon, I’ll go in there 
and break that old organ up into kindling-wood.” 
Wilson set his mouth hard, and shook his head 
again. 

Alma gave little side glances up at him, her 
tone was deprecatory, but her face was full of 
soft smiles. “I suppose she does feel dreadfully 








about it,” said she. “I can’t help feeling kind 
of guilty, taking her place.” 

“JI don’t see how you’re to blame. 
rageous, her acting so.” 

“The choir gave her a photograph album last 
week, didn’t they ?” 

“Yes, They went there last Thursday night, 
and gave her an album and a surprise-party. 
She ought to behave herself.” 

“Well, she’s sung there so long, I suppose it 
must be dreadful hard for her to give it up.” 

Other people going home from church were 
very near Wilson and Alma. She spoke softly 
that they might not hear; he did not lower his 
voice in the least. Presently Alma stopped be- 
fore a gate. 

“ What are you stopping here for?” asked Wil- 
son. 

“Minnie Lansing wanted me to come and stay 
with her this noon.” 

“You're going home with me.” 

“T’'m afraid I'll put your mother out.” 

“ Put mother out! I told her you were coming, 
this morning. She’s got all ready for you. Come 
along ; don’t stand here.” 

He did not tell Alma of the pugnacious spirit 
with which his mother had received the announce- 
ment of her coming, and how she had staid at 
home to prepare the dinner, and make a parade 
of her hard work and her injury. 

Wilson’s mother was the reason why he did 
not marry Alma. He would not take his wife 
home to live with her,and was unable to sup- 
port separate establishments. Alma was willing 
enough to be married and put up with Wilson’s 
mother, but she did not complain of his decision. 
Her delicate blond features grew sharper, and 
her blue eyes more hollow, She had had a cer- 
tain fine prettiness, but now she was losing it, 
and beginning to look old, and there was a prim, 
angular, old maiden carriage about her narrow 
shoulders. 

Wilson never noticed it, and never thought of 
Alma as. not» possessed of eternal youth, or capa- 
ble of losing or regretting it. 

“Come along, Alma,” said he; and she fol- 
lowed meekly after him down the street. 

Soon after they passed Candace Whitcomb’s 
house, the minister went up the front walk and 
rang the bell. The pale profile at the window 
had never stirred as he opened the gate and came 
up the walk. However, the door was promptly 
opened, in response to his ring. ‘‘Good-morn- 
ing, Miss Whitcomb,” said the minister. 

““Good-morning.” Candace gave a sweeping toss 
of her head as she spoke. There was a tierce up- 
ward curl to her thin nostrils and her lips, as if she 
scented an adversary. Her black eyes had two 
tiny cold sparks of fury in them, like an enraged 
bird’s. She did not ask the minister to enter, 
but he stepped lumberingly into the entry, and 
she retreated rather than led the way into her 
little parlor. He settled into the great rocking- 
chair and wiped his face. Candace sat down 
again in her old place by the window. She was 
a tall woman, but very slender and full of pliable 
motions, like a blade of grass. 

“Tt’s a—very pleasant day,” said the minjster. 

Candace made noreply. She sat still, with her 
head drooping. The wind stirred the looped lace 
curtains; a tall rose-tree outside the window 
waved; soft shadows floated through the room. 
Candace’s parlor organ stood in front of an open 
window that faced the church; on the corner 
was a pitcher with a bunch of white lilacs. The 
whole room was scented with them. Presently 
the minister looked over at them and sniffed 
pleasantly. 

“You have—some beautiful—lilaes there.” 

Candace did not speak. Every line of her 
slender figure looked flexible, but it was: a flexi- 
bility more resistant than rigor. 

The minister looked at her. He filled up the 
great rocking-chair; his arms in his shiny black 
coat sleeves rested squarely and comfortably 
upon the hair-cloth arms of the chair. 

“Well, Miss Whitcomb, I suppose I—may as 
well come to—the point. There was—a little— 
matter I wished to speak to you about. I don’t 
suppose you were—at least I can’t suppose you 
were—aware of it, but—this morning, during the 
singing by the choir, you played and—sung a lit- 
tle too—loud. That is, with—the windows open. 
It—disturbed us—a little. I hope you won’t feel 
hurt—my dear Miss Candace, but I knew you 
would rather I would speak of it, for I knew—you 
would be more disturbed than anybody else at 
the idea of such a thing.” 

Candace did not raise her eyes; she looked as 
if his words might sway her through the win- 
dow. “I ain’t disturbed at it,” said she. “I did 
it on purpose; I meant to.” 

The minister looked at her. 

“You needn’t look at me. I know jest what 
I’m about. I sung the way I did on purpose, an’ 
I’m goin’ to do it again, an’ I’d like to see you 
stop me. I guess I’ve got a right to set down to 
my own organ, an’ sing a psalm tune’on a Sab- 
bath day, ’f I want to; an’ there ain’t no amount 
of talkin’ an’ palaverin’ a-goin’ to stop me. See 
there!” Candace swung aside her skirts a little. 
“Look at that !” 

The minister looked. Candace’s feet were 
resting on a large red plush photograph album. 

“ Makes a nice footstool, don’t it ?”” said she. 

The minister Jooked At the album, then at her; 
there was a slowly gathering alarm in his face; 
he began to think she was losing her reason. 

Candace had her eyes full upon him now, and 
her head up. She laughed, and her laugh was 
almost a snarl. “Yes; I thought it would make 
a beautiful footstool,’ said she. “ I’ve been 
wanting one for some time.” Her tone was full 
of vicious irony. 

“Why, Miss—” began the minister ; but she in- 
terrupted him : 

“T know what you're a-goin’ to say, Mr. Pol- 
lard, an’ now I’m goin’ to have my say; I’m 
a-goin’ to speak. I want to know what you think 


It’s out- 





of folks that pretend to be Christians treatin’ 
anybody the way they’ve treated me? Here I’ve 
sung in those singin’ seats forty year. I ’ain’t 
never missed a Sunday, except when I’ve been 
sick, an’ I've gone an’ sung a good many times 
when I'd better been in bed, an’ now I’m turned 
out without a word of warnin’. My voice is jest 
as good as ever ’twas; there can’t anybody say 
it ain’t. It wa’n’t ever quite so high-pitched as 
that Way girl’s, mebbe; but she flats the whole 
durin’ time. My voice is as good an’ high to- 
day as it was twenty year ago; an’ if it wa’n’t, 
I'd like to know where the Christianity comes in. 
I'd like to know if it wouldn’t be more to the 
credit of folks in a church to keep an old singer 
an’ an old minister, if they didn’t sing an’ hold 
forth quite so smart as they used to, ruther than 
turn ’em off an’ hurt their feelins. 1 guess it 
would be full as much to the glory of God. 8’ pose 
the singin’ an’ the preachin’ wa’n’t quite so good, 
what difference would it make? Salvation don’t 
hang on anybody’s hittin’ a high note, that I ever 
heard of. Folks are gettin’ as high-steppin’ an’ 
fussy in a meetin’-house as they are in a tavern, 
nowadays. S’pose they should turn you off, Mr. 
Pollard, come an’ give you a photograph album, 
an’ tell you to clear out, how’d you like it? I 
ain’t findin’ any fault with your preachin’; it 
was always good enough to suit me; but it 
don’t stand to reason folks "ll be as took up 
with your sermons as when you was a young 
man. You can’t expect it. S’pose they should 
turn you out in your old age, an’ call in some 
young bob squirt, how’d you feel? There’s Wil- 
liam Emmons. too; he’s three years older’n I 
am, if he does lead the choir an’ run all the sing- 
in’in town. If my voice has gi’en out, it stan’s to 
reason his has. It ’ain’t though. William Em- 
mons sings jest as well as he ever did. Why 
don’t they turn him out the way they have me, 
an’ give him a photograph album? I dun know 
but it would be a good idea to send everybody, as 
soon as they get a little old an’ gone by, an’ young 
folks begin to push, onto some desert island, an’ 
give em each a photographalbum. Then they 
can sit down an’ look at pictures the rest of their 
days. Mebbe government ’ll take it up. 

“There they come here last week Thursd’y, all 
the choir, jest about eight o’clock in the evenin’, 
an’ pretended they’d come to give me a nice lit- 
tle surprise. Surprise! h’m! Brought cake an’ 
oranges, an’ was jest as nice as they could be, 
an’ I was real tickled. I never had a surprise 
party before in my life. Jenny Carr she played, 
an’ they wanted me to sing alone, an’ I never sus- 
pected a thing. I’ve been mad ever since to 
think what a fool I was, an’ how they must have 
laughed in their sleeves. 

“When they’d gone I found this photograph 
album on the table, all done up as nice as you 
please, an’ directed to Miss Candace Whitcomb 
from her many friends, an’ I opened it, an’ there 
was the letter inside givin’ me notice to quit. 

“If they'd gone about it any decent way, told 
me right out honest that they’d got tired of me, 
an’ wanted Alma Way to sing instead of me, I 
wouldn’t minded so much; I should have been 
hurt ’nough, for I'd felt as if some that had pre- 
tended to be my friends wa’n’t; but it wouldn’t 
have been as bad as this. They said in the let- 
ter that they’d always set great value on my ser- 
vices, an’ it wa’n’t from any lack of appreciation 
that they turned me off, but they thought the 
duty was gettin’ a little too arduous for me. 
H'm! I hadn’t complained, If they'd turned 
me right out fair an’ square, showed me the door, 
an’ said, ‘Here, you get out,’ but to go an’ spill 
molasses, as it were, all over the threshold, tryin’ 
to make me think it’s all nice an’ sweet— 

“T'd sent that photograph album back quick’s 
I could pack it, but I didn’t know who started 
it, so I’ve used it for a footstool. It’s all it’s 
good for, ’cordin’ to my way of thinkin’. An’ I 
’ain’t been particular to get the dust off my shoes 
before I used it neither.” 

Mr. Pollard, the minister, sat staring. He did 
not look at Candace ; his eyes were fastened upon 
a point straight ahead. He had a look of helpless 
solidity, likea block of granite. This country min- 
ister, with his steady, even temperament, treading 
with heavy precision his one track for over forty 
years, having nothing new in his life except the 
new sameness of the seasons, and desiring no- 
thing new, was incapable of understanding a wo- 
man like this, who had lived as quietly as he, and 
all the time held within herself the elements of 
revolution. He could not account for such vio- 
lence, such extremes, except in a loss of reason. 
He had a conviction that Candace was getting 
beyond herself. He himself was not a typical 
New-Englander; the national elements of char- 
acter were not pronomnced in him. He was 
aghast and bewildered at this outbreak, which 
was tropical, and more than tropical, for a New 
England nature has a floodgate, and the power 
which it releases is an accumulation. Candace 
Whitcomb had been a quiet woman, so delicately 
resolute, that the quality had been scarcely no- 
ticed in her, and her ambition had been un- 
suspected. Now the resolution and the ambition 
appeared raging over her whole self. 

She begun to talk again. “I’ve made up my 
mind that I’m goin’ to sing Sundays the way I did 
this mornin’, an’ I don’t care what folks say,” 
said she. ‘I’ve made up my mind that I’m go- 
in’ to take matters into my own hands. I’m go- 
in’ to let folks see that I ain’t trod down quite 
flat, that there’s a little rise left in me. I ain’t 
goin’ to give up beat yet a while; an’ I’d like to 
see anybody stop me. If I ’ain’t got a right to 
play a psalm tune on my organ an’ sing, I’d like 
to know. If you don’t like it, you can move the 
meetin’-house.” 

Candace had had an inborn reverence for cler- 
gymen. She had always treated Mr. Pollard with 
the utmost deference. Indeed, her manner tow- 
ard all men had been marked by a certain deli- 
cate stiffness and dignity. Now she was talking 
to the old minister with the homely freedom with 
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which she might have addressed a female gossip 
over the back fence. He could not say much in 
return. He did not feel competent to make head- 
way against any such tide of passion ; all he could 
do was to let it beat against him. He made a 
few expostulations; which increased Candace’s 
vehemence; he expressed his regret over the 
whole affair, and suggested that they should 
kneel and ask the guidance of the Lord in the 
matter, that she might be led to see it all in a dif- 
ferent light. 

Candace refused flatly, “I don’t see any use 
prayin’ about it,” said she. “TI don’t think the 
Lord’s got much to do with it, anyhow.” 

It was almost time for the afternoon service 
when the minister left. He had missed his com- 
fortable noontide rest,'through this encounter with 
his revolutionary. parishioner, After the minis- 
ter had gone, Candace sat by the window and 
waited. The bell rang, and she watched the 
people file past. When her nephew Wilson 
Ford with Alma appeared, she grunted to herself. 
“She’s thin as a rail,’ said she; ‘‘ guess there 
won't be much left of her by the time Wilson 
gets her. Little soft-spoken nippin’ thing, she 
wouldn't make him no kind of a wife, anyway. 
Guess it’s jest as well.” 

When the bell had stopped tolling, and all the 
people entered the church, Candace went over to 
her organ and seated herself. She arranged a 
singing-book before her, and sat still, waiting. 
Her thin, colorless neck and temples were full of 
beating pulses; her black eyes were bright and 
eager; she leaned stiffly over toward the music- 
rack, to hear better. When the church organ 
sounded out she straightened herself; her long 
skinny fingers pressed her own organ keys with 
nervous energy, She worked the pedals with all 
her strength; all her slender body was in mo- 
tion. When the first notes of Alma’s solo be- 
gun, Candace sang. She had really possessed a 
fine voice, and it was wonderful how little she 
had lost of it. Straining her throat with jealous 
fury, her notes were still for the main part true. 
Her voice filled the whole room, she sang with 
wonderful fire and expression. That, at least, 
mild little Alma Way could never emulate. She 
was full of steadfastness and unquestioning con- 
stancy, but there were in her no smouldering 
fires of ambition and resolution. Music was not 
to her what it had been to her older rival. To 
this obscure woman, kept relentlessly by cireum- 
stances in a narrow track, singing in the village 
choir had been as much as Italy was to Napoleon 
—all her Alps had lain before it—and now on 
her island of exile she was still showing fight, 

After the church service was done, Candace 
left the organ, and went over to her old chair by 
the window. Her knees felt weak, and shook 
under her. She sat down, and leaned back her 
head. There were red spots on her cheeks. 
Pretty soo sha@heard a quick slam of her gate, 
and an impetuous tread on the gravel-walk. She 
looked up;and there was her nephew Wilson Ford 
hurrying up to the door, She cringed a little, 
then she settled herself more firmly in her chair 

Wilson came into the room with a rush, He 
left the door open, and the wind slammed it to 
after him. 

“ Aunt Candace, where are you ?” he called out, 


in a loud voice. 


She made no reply. He looked around fierce- 
ly, and his eyes seemed to pounce upon her. 

“ Look here, Aunt Candace,” said he, “ are you 
crazy?” Candace said nothing. “Aunt Can- 
dace!” She did not seem to see him. “If you 
don’t answer me,” said Wilson, “ I'll just go over 
there and pitch that old organ out of the win- 
dow !” 

“Wilson Ford!” said Candace, in a voice that 
was almost a scream. 

“Well, what say? What have you got to say 
for yourself, acting the way you have? I tell you 
what ’tis, Aunt Candace, I won’t stand it,” 

“T'd like to see you help yourself.” 

“T will help myself. I'll pitch that old organ 
out of the window, and then I'll board up the 
window on that side of your house. Then we'll 
see.” 

“Tt ain’t your house, and it won’t never be.” 

“Who said it was my house? You're my aunt, 
and I’ve got a little lookout for the credit of the 
family. Aunt Candace, what are you doing this 
way for?” 

“Tt don’t make no odds what I’m doin’ so for. 
I ain’t bound to give my reasons to a young fel- 
lar like you, if you do act so mighty toppin’. But 
I'll tell you one thing, Wilson Ford—after the 
way you've spoke to-day, you sha’n’t never have 
one cent of my money, an’ you can’t never marry 
that Way girl if you don’t have it. You can’t 
never take her home to live with your mother, 
an’ this house would have been mighty nice an’ 
convenient for you some day. Now you won’t 
getit. I’m goin’ to make another will. I’d made 
one, if you did but know it. Now you won’t get 
a cent of my money, you nor your mother neither. 
An’ I ain’t goin’ to live a dreadful while longer, 
neither. Now I wish you’d go home; I want to 
lay down. I’m ‘bout sick.” 

Wilson could not get another word from his 
aunt, His indignation had not in the least cool- 
ed. Her threat of disinheriting him did not cow 
him at all; he had too much rough independence, 
and indeed his aunt Candace’s house had always 
been too much of an air castle for him to contem- 
plate seriously, Wilson, with his burly frame 
and his headlong common-sense, could have little 
to do with air castles, had he been hard enough 
to build them over graves. Still, he had not 
admitted that he never could marry Alma. All 
his hopes were based upon a rise in his own 
fortunes, not by some sudden convulsion, but by 
his own long and steady labor, Some time, he 
thought, he should have saved enough for the 
two homes. 

He went out of his aunt’s house still storming. 
She arose after the door had shut behind him, 
and got out into the kitchen. She thought that 
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she would start a fire and make a cup of tea. 
She had not eaten anything all day. She put 
some kindling-wood into the stove and touched a 
match to it; then she went back to the sitting- 
room, and settled down again into the chair by 
the window. The fire in the kitchen stove roared, 
and the light wood was soon burned out. She 
thought no more about it. She had not put on 
the teakettle. Her head ached, and once in a 
while she shivered. She sat at the window while 
the afternoon waned and the dusk came on, At 
seven o’clock the meeting bell rang again, and 
the people flocked by. This time she did not 
stir. She had shut her parlor organ. She did 
not need to out-sing her rival this evening ; there 
was only congregational singing at the Sunday 
night prayer-meeting. 

She sat still until it was nearly time for meet- 
ing to be done; her head ached harder and hard- 
er, and she shivered more. Finally she arose, 
“Guess I'll go to bed,” she muttered. She went 
about the house, bent over and shaking, to lock 
the doors. She stood a minute in the back door, 
looking over the fields to the woods. There was 
a red light over there. ‘“ The woods are on fire,” 
said Candace. She watched with a dull interest 
the flames roll up, withering and destroying the 
tender green spring foliage. The air was full of 
smoke, although the fire was half a mile away. 

Candace locked the door and went in. The 
trees with their delicate garlands of new leaves, 
with the new nests of song birds, might fall, 
she was in the roar of an intenser fire; the 
growths of all her springs and the delicate wont- 
edness of her whole life were going down in it. 
Candace went to bed in her little room off the 
parlor, but she could not sleep. She lay awake 
all night. In the morning she crawled to the 
door and hailed a little boy who was passing. 
She bade him go for the doctor as quickly as he 
could, then to Mrs, Ford’s, and ask her to come 
over. She held on to the door while she was 
talking. The boy stood staring wonderingly at 
her. The spring wind fanned her face. She had 
drawn on a dress skirt and put her shawl over 
her shoulders, and her gray hair was blowing 
over her red cheeks. 

She shut the door and went back to her bed. 
She never arose from it again. The doctor and 
Mrs. Ford came and looked after her, and she lived 
a week. Nobody but herself thought until the 
very last that she would die; the doctor called 
her illness merely a light run of fever; she had 
her senses fully. 

But Candace gave up at the first. “It’s my 
last sickness,” she said to Mrs. Ford that morn- 
ing when she first entered; and Mrs, Ford had 
laughed at the notion; but the sick woman held 
to it. She did not seem to suffer much physical 
pain; she only grew weaker and weaker, but she 
was distressed mentally. She did not talk much, 
but her eyes followed everybody with an agonized 
expression, 

On Wednesday William Emmons came to in- 
quire for her, Candace heard him out in the 
parlor, She tried to raise herself on one elbow 
that she might listen better to his voice. 

“William Emmons come in to ask how you 
was,” Mrs, Ford said, after he was gone. 

‘“‘]—heard him,” replied Candace. Presently 
she spoke again, ‘“ Nancy,” said she, “ where’s 
that photograph album ?” 

“On the table,” replied her sister, hesitatingly. 

“ Mebbe—you’d better—brush it up a little.” 

“Well.” 

Sunday morning Candace wished that the min- 
ister should be asked to come in at the noon in- 
termission. She had refused to see him before. 
He came and prayed with her, and she asked his 
forgiveness for the way she had spoken the Sun- 
day before. ‘‘I—hadn’t ought to—spoke so,” 
said she. “I was—dreadful wrought up.” 

“Perhaps it was your sickness coming on,” 
said the minister, soothingly. 

Candace shook her head. “‘ No—it wa’n’t. I 
hope the Lord will—forgive me.” 

After the minister had gone, Candace still ap- 
peared unhappy. Her pitiful eyes followed her 
sister everywhere with the mechanical persistency 
of a portrait. 

“What is it you want, Candace?” Mrs. Ford 
said at last. She had nursed her sister faithfully, 
but once in a while her impatience showed it- 
self. 

“Nancy |” 

“What say ?” 

“T wish—you’d go out when—meetin’s done, 
an’—head off Alma an’ Wilson, an’—ask ’em to 
come in, I feel as if—I’d like to—hear her 
sing.” 

Mrs. Ford stared. ‘ Well,” said she. 

The meeting was now in session, The win- 
dows were all open, for it was another warm Sun- 
day. Candace lay listening to the music when it 
began, and a look of peace came over her face. 
Her sister had smoothed her hair back, and put 
on a clean cap. The white curtain in the bed- 
room window waved in the wind like a white sail. 
Candace almost felt as if she were better, but 
the thought of death seemed easy. 

Mrs. Ford at the parlor window watched for 
the meeting to be out. When the people ap- 
peared, she ran down the walk and waited for 
Alma and Wilson. When they came she told 
them what Candace wanted, and they all went in 
together. 

“ Here’s Alma an’ Wilson, Candace,” said Mrs. 
Ford, leading them to the bedroom door. 

Candace smiled. ‘Come in,” she said, feebly. 
And Alma and Wilson entered and stood beside 
the bed. Candace continued to look at them, 
the smile straining her lips. 

“ Wilson !” 

“ What is it, Aunt Candace ?”’ 

“T ’ain’t altered that—will. You an’ Alma 
can—come here an’—live—when I’m—gone. 
Your mother won’t mind livin’ alone. Almacan 
have—all—my things.” 


“Don’t, Aunt Candace.” Tears were running 


over Wilson’s cheeks, and Alma’s delicate face 
was all of a quiver. 

“T thought—maybe—Alma 'd be willin’ to— 
sing for me,” said Candace. 

“What do you want me to sing?” Alma asked, 
in a trembling voice, 

“* Jesus, lover of my sou 

Alma, standing there beside Wilson, begun to 
sing. At first she could hardly contfol her voice, 
then she sang sweetly and clearly. 

Candace lay and listened. Her face had a holy 
and radiant expression. When Alma stopped 
singing it did not disappear, but she looked up 
and spoke, and it was like a secondary glimpse 
of the old shape of a forest tree through the 
smoke and flame of the transfiguring fire the 
instant before it falls. ‘You flatted a little 
on—soul,”’ said Candace. 
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A PRETTY MOUTH. 

‘DEING the most expressive feature of the face, 

the mouth has much to do with producing the 
effect of beauty or its opposite. While a large 
mouth gives an impression of coarseness, particu- 
larly in a woman, too small a one is almost equal- 
ly objectionable, and has been not inaptly com- 
pared to a button-hole. 

Cupid’s bow is the standard pattern for a per- 
fect mouth, which has clearly defined edges, while 
the underlip is short and full, as if, to quote the 
old poet, 

“Some bee had stung it newly.” 
The color should be a vivid red, with no need of 
biting the lips to give them a look of glowing 
freshness, 

There are few things so charming as a lovely 
mouth, and few so rarely seen. There will be 
fine eyes and beautiful hair in profusion, but a 
perfect mouth is hard to find. It is not a feature 
that engages the attention of unrefined or uncul- 
tivated people, who are invariably attracted by 
bright eyes and a showy complexion, but to the 
reader of human nature, the mouth is an inter- 
esting study. 

Thus, thin straight lips indicate bad temper, 
while those that are too full proclaim a sensual 
nature; a mouth with blunt corners is charming- 
ly expressive; corners that turn upward belong 
to a merry disposition, while those that droop 
downward denote a hard, cruel nature. Dimples 
at the corners of the mouth give a look of great 
sweetness, and the soft flexible curves of the 
upper lip are also very expressive. When these 
curves are sharply defined, and the space between 
them and the nose is very short, it gives charac- 
ter to the profile. 

A habit of sucking and biting the lips is ruin- 
ous to their shape, amd Madame de Pompadour 
confesses that her very pretty mouth was spoiled 
in this way before she was thirty. Children’s 
mouths are often stretched out of proportion by 
their propensity from babyhood, for stuffing all 
sorts of miscellaneous articles into this conven- 
ient receptacle. 

Biting the lips frequently makes them sore, 
and for hard, dry lips a little pure glycerine, 
lightly rubbed on at night, is often beneficial. A 
harmless application for the same purpose is 
made of a quarter of an ounce of white wax, 
with one teaspoonful each of glycerine and mut- 
ton suet.’ The wax and suet.are melted separate- 
ly, and then the whole mass is well mixed, and 
turned into a mould to cool. 

Some persons are greatly troubled with chapped 
lips—for which the above recipe will be found 
beneficial—and a chapped, dry-looking mouti: is 
anything but attractive. Mungo Park, during his 
much-quoted travels in Africa, was the subject 
of frequent criticism among the negro belles, 
and among the decisions at which they arrived, 
was the impossibility of finding a woman any- 
where who would be willing to kiss such a thin, 
shrivelled mouth as his, from the African stand- 
point. 

A man’s mouth should be large rather than 
small, as the latter characteristic gives a con- 
tracted and effeminate look to the whole face, 
and it is expressive of an entire lack of manly 
qualities. Any mouth to be fully satisfactory 
requires a reasonable amount of room; and the 
“perfect rose-bud of a mouth,” which the writers 
of a past generation were fond of bestowing on 
their heroines, was appropriate only for a child, 

“Making faces” and excessive smiling are 
both injurious to the shape of the mouth, and 
the former, which seems as natural a propensity 
of childhood as stuffing things into the mouth, 
requires constant watchfulness, This ugly habit 
sometimes clings for life, and it seems impossible 
for the victim to talk without grimacing, Super- 
fluous smiling is almost equally unpleasant, and 
to be, as it were, on the verge of smiling, without 
really doing it, is more attractive and dignified. 
When smiles are too profuse they lose their value, 
like other things, hut the charm of a thorough- 
ly sweet smile, when not too often repeated, is 
quite irresistible. 

Lessons in the art of smiling have been re- 
corded of ancient times, and as an elegant ac- 
complishment, the art of smiling gracefully, in 
just the right degree, deserves consideration. 
Many persons open the mouth too widely, and 
the process recommended by a writer on beauty 
is “a sweet and gentle smile, where the mouth 
hardly opens, the cheek dimples slightly, and the 
lower lip just conceals the ends of the upper 
teeth.” 

A mouth half open—the rustic’s look of won- 
der—gives a vacant expression to the face, and 
produces the unpleasant result of a dark line at 
the base of the teeth. This is very disfiguring, 
and it always suggests a lack of personal cleanli- 
ness. A very important part of the mouth now 
comes into view, and one on which the beauty of 
its smile largely depends. It makes all the dif- 
ference in the world, whether the parted lips dis- 
close two pearly rows of teeth or gold fillings and 








discoloration. Good teeth will make an ordinary 
mouth attractive, but fresh, wholesome-looking 
gums must be included. 

These need brushing as much as the teeth, and 
tooth-powders are bad for both. Those which 
are put up so attractively in tasteful boxes, and 
represented as “ infallible for whitening and pre- 
serving the teeth,” usually contain powerful acids 
or gritty substances, both of which are sure to 
injure the delicate enamel. Rubbing the teeth 
and gums with a piece of lemon, although often 
recommended for whitening the teeth, and giving 
firmness to the gums, is as destructive as the use 
of other acids. 

A ripe strawberry crushed around the teeth 
before retiring, and left there until morning, is 
said to give a lustrous hue to the enamel, and a 
rich, fruity aroma to the breath, but there is the 
same objection to the acid. 

A bad breath is certainly repulsive, and very 
properly so, not only because it is so unpleasant 
in itself, but because it can always be remedied 
with proper care. If it proceeds from decayed 
teeth, a dentist should be consulted; if from a 
disordered stomach, it is a case for the physician. 
Two drams of chlorate of potash mixed with 
six ounces of rose-water will make a purifying 
wash to rinse the mouth with every few hours. 

Charcoal is a great sweetener of the breath, 
and besides this it “strengthens and whitens the 
teeth, removes the tartar, prevents toothache, and 
gives the gums and lips an attractive red color.” 
About as much as can be placed on the point of 
a knife, should be rubbed gently into the inter- 
stices of the teeth on going to bed, to be rinsed 
out thoroughly in the morning, 

The objection to charcoal is its grittiness, and 
it must be reduced as nearly as possible to an 
impalpable powder. Its purifying qualities are 
invaluable, and it is said, if taken inwardly, to 
cure indigestion. 

“ Pearly ” teeth are considered especially beau- 
tiful, and this rare charm, if accompanied, as it is 
apt to be, by a space between the two front teeth, 
gives a peculiarly sweet, arch look to the whole 
face. Sound teeth, thanks to the improvements 
in hygiene and dentistry during the last twenty 
years, are not uncommon now, but beautifully 
shaped teeth with a pearly lustre are. Such 
teeth, in addition to an exquisite mouth, must 
have belonged to Queen Guinevere, for 

** A man had given all other bliss, 
And all his worldly worth for this, 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 

Upon her perfect lips.” 

Kissable-looking mouths combine sweetness, 
freshness, flexibility, and affectionateness. A rigid 
mouth is never kissable, but the sweet, dewy 
lips of a child are so inviting that they are in 
danger of being spoiled by promiscuous kissing. 
This should never be allowed, and mothers and 
nurses should jealously guard the tender lips from 
the familiar approach of strangers. A child who 
says “No” to the proffered salutation is usually 
told that she is naughty not to kiss the lady or 
the gentleman, when she should rather be com- 
mended for her good sense. 

The most beautiful mouth is, after all, the month 
from which gentle, gracious, helpful words wing 
their wey to raise up down-trodden souls, and to 
cheer and encourage the weary toilers and the 
“forlorn and shipwrecked brother,” who “take 
heart again” as the message reaches them; not 
the mouth, however perfect in outline, that scorns 
one of God’s humblest and least attractive crea- 
tures, 

It is the old story again of the girl from whose 
lips fell pearls and diamonds, while her haughty 
sister never spoke but to send forth some ven- 
omous thing. In that realm of faery the good 
are always beautiful, the evil ever ugly, and many 
a gem of truth sparkles brightly through this 
quaint and simple guise. 

Exta Ropman Cuurca. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kopak.—Do not send P. P. C. cards if you are mere- 
ly going for a summer’s travel in Europe; but if you 
are to remain away two or three years, send cards to 
all your friends. Address a wedding present to “ Miss 
Smith,” as she has not yet become ** Mrs. Brown.” 

Heature.—The formula for your announcement 
cards is correct. The cards should be sent out almost 
immediately after your marriage—at least within twen- 
ty-four hours-—notwithstanding you will not be “ at 
home” until three months later, 

X. Y. Z.—Your sample did not reach us. 

F. L. M.—Get black dotted net or else the large- 
meshed fish-net for gathered side breadths of the skirt 
of your pretty green and black India silk. Drape the 
front slightly, and have the back in full loose straight 
pleats. If you have a short pattern, put plain green 
surah under a breadth of the black net on each side. 
Gather the net in five tucks on the hips pointing 
downward slightly, and have black ribbou in each 
tuck tied in a bow in the point. Gather the waist on 
the shoulders, lap the front to the left side, have a V 
of the black net below the throat, full sleeves, collar, 
cuffs, and sash ribbon of black moiré, twisting the 
ribbon and letting it fall behind or on the left side, as 
best suits your taste. 

A.pua.—Answers to your questions would require 
too much space for this column. You should consult 
Manners and Sociai Usages, where all details are given 
at length. This book will be sent you from this office 
on receipt of $1 25. 

Mareverrire.—Use ribbon sashes with white dress- 
es. Bind the edges of a green cloth rug for a carriage, 
or else pink them, or have a wide hem stitched in 
rows. 

Constant Reaper.—Make your thin black fabric 
over a surah waist and skirt; cross the full front of 
the waist, have full sleeves, and a full straight skirt 
trimmed with black moiré ribbon. 

Mrs. G. A. L., anp Mrs. H.—The Society of Decora- 
tive Art, 28 East Twenty-first Street, New York city, 
will probably carry.out your orders for fancy-work, 
materials, etc. 

M. B. L.—A travelling dress seems unsuitable for an 
evening wedding. Can you not at least have a white 
surah or a China silk dress, which will be useful to you 
afterward? If you wear the travelling dress, wear a 
bonnet also. For refreshments haveices, fancy cakes, 
strawberries, chicken salad, etc. 

Cuotrre.—Either of the samples you send will an- 
swer, but an inexpensive white dress will be far more 
appropriate for a bride to wear in midsummer. Read 
answer above to “M. B. L.” Trim with white point 
d’esprit lace. Long coats are still worn, but a jacket 
will answer for summer travel. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE PAINTER FRANCAIS.—Encravep sy Cu. BavpDE FROM THE Painting BY Caro 


FRANCOIS LOUIS FRANCAIS. 
by portrait which we reproduce will be seen at the Universal 
Exposition in Paris, and it is safe to say that few portraits will 
prove as interesting to those who have followed the French art 
of this century, for the subject is a landscape-painter, who at one 
time gained official preference over Théodore Rousseau, the “ fa- 
ther of modern landscape art.”” And the painter of this portrait 
has been a colorist famous for his audacity and facility among 
a multitude of brilliant technicians. The daring color schemes of 
Carolus Duran, who might be called a realist in his intense treat- 
ment of the individual, an impressionist in his love of light and 
color and transparency, have fascinated many an American stu 
dent, and some of his pictures have come to this country. To 
the artist and amateur at least the Duran is 
familiar, but even to the American lery haunter Francois Louis 
Frangais is an unknown personality. 
There are undoubtedly a very few of Frangais’s paintings in this 


name of Carolu 


country, but not a single one which has made its mark, nor has 
the artist’s name ever acquired any real significance among us. 
Every one knows Corot and Rousseau in artist who 
studied with Corot,and was once preferred to Rousseau, and no 
American has been found to do homage to a painter who has re- 
eeived the highest honors in the land which Americans hold to 
be the home of art. The life of Francais goes back to the reign 
of classicism in France. He was born in 1814, a few vears:be- 
fore Géricault and Delacroix first raised the standard of roman- 
ticism. He had not made his appearance upon the scene when 
the naturalistic landscape-painters 
truth to nature for a convention, each group reflecting the lite 

movements of the times. It was an age worth living in, and Fran- 
¢ais could not remain indifferent to the impulses and influences 
all about him. Poverty-stricken as he was in early life, he de 
clined the opportunities for material success which his ability and 
integrity secured, and with tenacious purpose he held resolutely 


began their substitution of 


to art. Like so many others since that time, he began as an il 


| 
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lustrator of books, and earned a reputation, which was greatly 
increased by his work upon La Lorraine. But this was only 
a means to an end. His savings enabled him to realize his 
dream of Italy, where he studied for three years. Subsequently he 
became a pupil of Gigoux and of Corot. It was in 1847 that he 
went to Italy, but he had already, in 1841, gained a third- 
medal at the Salon. In 1848 he received a first-class medal, in 
18 the cross of the Legion of Honor. He gained medals at the 
Universal Expositions of 1855 and 1867, and at the latter be was 
made an officer of the Legion of Honor over Théodore 
Corot and Breton obtained the same recognition. In 
medal of honor was awarded to Francais 

Rousseau himself called Frangais’s painting “The Sacred 
Wood” one of the “ most remarkable landscapes of modern times.” 
His pictures have been purchased by the state for the Luxem- 
bourg, and they may be found in the museums of Plombiéres, 
the artist’s home, of Bordeaux, Tours, Epinal, and Nantes. The 
Luxembourg contains “The End of the Day,” painted in 1855 ; 


tousseau, 
1878 the 





PREPARED FOR CONQUEST.—From a PaintinG sy Henry Watton, & 


“Orpheus,” 1863; and “Daphnis and Chloé,” 
French in his nicety and accuracy of execution. 


1872. He is 
“Tf ever name 
were nicely adjusted to the person,” said Théophile Gautier, “it is 
so with Frangais.” Sometimes his coloring has been condemned 
as devoid of transparency and vivacity, and his textures as soft 
and “cottony”; but Gautier and Musen found words of diserimi- 
nating praise for his work; and whatever the critics may say, Fran 
cais is able to point to a brilliant record of. successes. He has 
gained credit in decorative work, and his designs in the baptistery 
of the Church of La Trinité have been accounted among his best 
performances. In the Salons from 1837 to 1885 he has exhibited 
seventy-two landscapes, French and Italian views, and some por- 
traits. The figures in his pictures were painted in several ; 
by Baron, and in one, the “St. Cloud,” dated 1846, and now at 
Plombiéres, by Meissonier. In the nineteen years from 1868 to 
1887, inclusive, Francais was elected eleven times to serve as a 
member of the “‘Salon’s forty,” the jury of admission and recom- 
pense. Frangais has witnessed the rise and the transformations 


HIBITED IN THE 


of romanticism, and the passing of that splendid company known 
as “the men of 1830,” of whom Jul 


Dupré alone survives 
These were his contemporaries 


, even if not his comrades. Their 
fame is recognized everywhere ; but Francais, at the age of seven 
ty-five, can point to the record of his successful life to prove that 
for once a prophet’s native land has held him in high honor. 
Rietey Hircncock. 


PREPARED FOR CONQUE 
erhaps a century 
painter’s art has preserved for our admi 


T is ago that the belle whose charms the 
ion ated herself 
y couch, in a gray gown bordered with bands of pink, 
a muslin fichu disposed modestly over her fair neck and shoulders, 
a broad-brimmed hat coquettishly crowning her golden rippling 
hair, while one rounded cheek rested against her iarge brown muff. 
Did she choose of set purpose the g 


on a low g 


wall relieved by the warm 
folds of a crimson curtain as a background to her exquisite face, 


Grosvenor GaLuery, 1889, 


or did she dream that the 
at her graceful pose, while 
the archly dimpled mouth, 
olet eyes? Probably not 
maidens will, of her lover, ar 
happened to detain him beyor 
And, lo! his horse’s 
Another moment, and he will be he 
Henry Walton, the painter of 

and genre pictures in which 
1720, and died 1795. 
and have become popular favorit 
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A CROOKED PATH.* 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 


Avruor or “ Her Dearest For,” “ Tur Woote o'r,” 
“Mai, Wire, on Wrivow,”’ rro. 


CHAPTER XXX.—( Continued.) 
“CIs AND CHARLIE.” 

\ RS. NEEDHAM was exceedingly busy that 
Bt afternoon, and did not go out, as she had 
some provincial and colonial letters to finish, and 
had a couple of engagements in theevening. She 
and her secretary therefore wrote diligently till 
about half past five, when Ford, the smart parlor- 
maid, announced that “the gentleman” and two 
littie boys were in the drawing-room. 

“Good gracious !” cried Mrs. Needham, slipping 
off her glasses. “This is growing interesting. 
I shall go and speak to Lord de Burgh myself. 
Besides, I want to see your boys, my dear. How 
funny it sounds!” 

“Do, Mrs. Needham. I will come.” 

Lord de Burgh was glaring absently out of the 
window, and the boys were eagerly examining 
the diverse and sundry objects thickly scattered 
around. They had wonderfully dirty hands and 
faces, their jackets were splashed as if with some 
foaming beverage, the knees of their knickerbock- 
ers were grubby with gravel and grass, and they 
had generally the aspect of having done wildly 
what they listed for some hours. 

“Lord de Burgh, I suppose?” said Mrs, Need- 
ham, in loud and cheerful accents. “I am very 
pleased to see you” (De Burgh bowed) ; “and you, 
my dears—I am very glad to see you too, espe- 
cially if you will be so good as not to. touch my 
china!” 

““We haven’t broken anything!” cried Cecil, 
coming up to her and giving her a dingy little 
paw, while he stared in her face. “ Where is 
auntie ?” 

“She'll be here directly. This is Charlie: what 
a sweet little fellow! Why, your eyes are like 
your aunt's,” 

“Do you think so?” said De Burgh, drawing 
near. ‘ They are lighter—a good deal lighter.” 

“ Perhaps so. The shape and expression are 
like, though. And so you have been to see the 
lions and tigers ?” 

“ And the bears,” put in Charlie. 
“Isn't Lord de Burgh kind to take you—” 
“ He is/ he’s a jolly chap!” cried Cecil, warm- 

“T shouldn’t mind living with him.” 

“Nor I either,” added Charlie. 

Here Katherine made her appearance, a con- 
scious look in her eyes, a flitting blush on her 
cheek. The boys immediately flew to hug and 
kiss her, barely allowing her to shake hands with 
De Burgh. Then, when she sat down on the sofa, 
Charlie established himself on her knee and Ce- 
cil knelt on the sofa, the better to put his arms 
round her neck. 

“What dreadfully dirty little boys! What 
have you been doing to yourselves ?” 

“Oh, we have been on the elephant and the 
camél, and in the ostrich cart. Then Charlie 
tumbled down in the menkey-house. Oh, how 
funny the monkeys are! and he” {pointing to 
Lord de Burgh) “took us to dinner. Such a 
beautiful dinner in a lovely room! He says he 
will take us to the circas.” 

“Tl ask him to take you too, auntie!” cried 
Charlie. 

“Oh yes!” echoed Cecil. “ You'll take her, 
Lord de Burgh, won’t you? I don’t think auntie 
ever saw a circus,” 

“If you promise to be very good, and that your 
aunt too will be quiet and well-behaved, I may 
be induced to let her come,” returned De Burgh, 
his deep-set eyes glittering with fun and antici- 
pated pleasure. 

“Thank you,” said Katherine, laughing, as 
soon as her de'ighted nephew ceased kissing her. 

“ And you'll come ?—the day after to-morrow ? 
I will call for the boys,and bring them round here.” 

“If I have nothing special—” she began. 

“Certainly not; I will take care of that,” 
cried Mrs. Needham. “It is such a great thing 
to get a little amusement for the poor little fel- 

lows, and so very kind of Lord de Burgh to take 
so much trouble.” 

“Ttisindeed. I really don't know how to thank 
you enough,” said Katherine. “ Mrs, Needham, I 
must really take them to wash their hands; they 
are so terribly dirty !” 

“No; ring the bell; Ford will manage them 
nicely, and bring them back in a few minutes.” 
Mrs. Needham rang energetically as she spoke, and 
the young gentlemen were speedily marched off. 

“T am afraid I am not a wise child’s guide,” 
said De Burgh, laughing; “but they ran and 
tumbled about till they got into an awful pickle. 
They are really capital little fellows, and most 
amusing. When do they go back to school ?” 

“Tn about ten days—on the 25th. Iassure you 
I quite dread their going to this Wandsworth 
place. They have been asking, entreating me to 
let them go back to Sandbourne, but I think Cis 
at last grasps the idea that it is a question of 
money.” 

“Tt’s an early initiation for him,” observed De 
Burgh, as if to himself. Then, eagerly: “ You'll 
be sure to come with us on Friday, Miss Liddell ? 
The boys will enjoy the performance ever so much 
more if you are with them.” 

Katherine looked for half a second at Mrs. 
Needham, who nodded and frowned in a very 
energetic and affirmative way. “TI shall be very 
glad to enjoy it with them,” she said, hesitatingly, 
“if Mrs. Needham can spare me.” 

“ Of course I can”—briskly. “ Lord de Burgh, 
if you care for music—not severe classical music, 
you know—ballads, recitatives, and that sort of 
thing—Hyacinth O’Hara, the new tenor, and Mr. 
Merry Dew, that wonderful mimic and singer, are 
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coming to me next Tuesday; I shall be delighted 
to see you.” 

“Not so delighted, I am sure, as I shall be to 
come,” returned De Burgh, with unusual suavity. 

“Very well—half past nine. Don’t be late, 
and don’t forget.” 

“No danger of forgetting, I assure you.” 

“ By-the-bye,” resumed Mrs, Needham, as if 
seized with a happy thought, “ Angela Bradley 
receives on Sunday afternoons at their delightful 
villa at Wimbledon all through the season. Her 
first ‘at home’ will be the Sunday after next. I 
am sure she will be delighted to see any friend of 
Miss Liddell’s.” 

“If Miss Liddell will be so good as to answer 
for me, I shall be most happy to present myself. 
To make sure of being properly backed up, sup- 
pose I call here for Miss Liddell and yourself, 
and drive you down ?” 

“Ts it not rather far off tomake arrangements ?” 
asked Katherine, growihg somewhat uneasy at 
thus drifting into a succession of engagements 
with the man she half liked, half dreaded. 

“ Far off !” echoed Mrs. Needham. “ You don’t 
call ten days far off? But I must run away and 
finish my letter. A journalist is the slave of her 
pen. Good-morning, Lord de Burgh, I'll send 
the boys to you, Katherine.” 

“That is an admirable and meritorious wo- 
man,” said De Burgh, drawing a chair beside the 
sofa where Katherine sat. “Why are you so 
savagely opposed to anything like friendly inter- 
course with me—so reluctant to let me do any- 
thing for you? Do you think I am such a cad as 
to think that anything I could do, would entitle 
me to consider you under an obligation ?” 

“No, indeed, Lord de Burgh! I believe you to 
be too true a gentleman for—” 

“For what? I see you are afraid of giving 
me what is called, in the slang of the matrimoni- 
al market, encouragement. Just put all that out 
of your mind. Let me have a little enjoyment, 
however things may end, and, believe me, I'll 
never blame you. I am not going to trouble you 
with my hopes and wishes, not at least for some 
time ; and then, whatever the upshot, on my head 
be it.” 

“ But I cannot bear to give you pain.” 

“Then don’t—” 

“ Auntie, we are quite clean. Won’t you come 
back to tea at Miss Payne’s? Do make her 
come, Lord de Burgh.” 

“ Ah, it is beyond my powers to make her do 
anything.” 

“I cannot come now, my darlings; but I will 
be with you about half past six, and we’ll have a 
game before you go to bed.” 

“Come along, boys; we have intruded on your 
aunt long enough. Don’t forget the circus on 
Friday, Miss Liddell.” 

Another hug from Cis and Charlie, a slight 
hand pressure from their newly found playfellow, 
and Katherine was left to her own reflections. 


The expedition to the circus was most success- 
ful. It was on his way from Wilton Street to 
call for Katherine, on this occasion, that De 
Burgh encountered Mrs. Ormonde. Need we say 
that she lost no time in making the proposed call 
on her sister-in-lijv; unfortunately Katherine 
was out; so Mrs. Ormonde was reduced to writ- 
ing a requisition for an interview with her boys 
and their aunt. 

This was accordingly planned at Miss Payne’s 
house, and Mrs. Ormonde was quite charming, 
playful, affectionate, tearful, repentant, apolo- 
getic for “ Ormonde,” and deeply moved at part- 
ing from her boys, who were somewhat awed by 
this display of feeling. Still she did not suc- 
ceed in breaking the “cold chain of silence” 
which Katherine persisted in “ hanging” over the 
events of the past week. 

“So De Burgh took the boys about every- 
where ?” said Mrs. Ormonde, as Katherine went 
down-stairs with her when she was leaving, and 
they were alone together. “It is something new 
for him to play the part of children’s maid ; and, 
do you know, he only left cards on us, and never 
asked to come in,” 

“ He was always good-natured,” returned Kath- 
erine, With some embarrassment; “and, you re- 
member, he used to notice Cis and Charlie at Cas- 
tleford a good deal.” 

“Yes; after you came,” significantly. ‘“ Never 
mind, Katie dear, I am not going to worry you 
with troublesome questions; but I am sure no 
one in the world would be more delighted than 
myself did you make a brilliant match.” 

“Believe me, there will never be anything 
brilliant about me, Ada.” 

“Well, we'll see. When do you take the boys 
to school ?” 

“On Wednesday; should you like to come and 
see the place ?” 

“TI should like it of all things, but I mustn’t, 
dear.” 

“T do hope the school may prove all I expect ; 
but the change will be bad for Charlie. He had 
lost nearly all his nervousness; strange teachers 
and a new system may bring it back.” 

“Oh, I hope not. Does he still stop short and 
speechless, and then laugh as if it were a good 
joke, when he is puzzled or frightened ?” 

“Very rarely, I believe. I will write to you 
the day after I leave the boys at Wandsworth. 
They don’t like going at all, poor dears.” 

“Well, we shall not be much longer in town, I 
am sorry to say, and I want a few things from 
Miss Trant before I go. I suppose she will not 
raise her prices to me?” 

“Oh no, I am sure she will not.” 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
“MISS. BRADLEY AT HOME.” 
Tr was a bleak, blowy day when Katherine took 
the boys to school, and on returning she went 


straight to Miss Payne, who had promised to 
have tea ready for her. 
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Somewhat to her regret, she found only Bertie 
Payne, who explained that his sister had been 
called away about some business connected with 
a lady with whom she was trying to come to 


‘terms respecting her house, which she had now 


decided on letting. 

. And how did you part with the boys?” he 
asked, when he had given her a cup of tea and 
brought her the most comfortable chair. 

“Tt was very hard to leave them,” returned 
Katherine, whose eyes looked suspiciously like 
recently shed tears. “The place did not look 
half so nice to-day as I thought it was. Every- 
thing is rough and ready. The second master, 
too, is a harsh, severe-looking man. Of course 
he has not much authority ; still, had I seen him, 
I do not think I should have agreed to send Cis 
and Charlie there; but now I am committed to 
a quarter. I cannot afford to indulge whims, 
and, at all events, they are within an easy dis- 
tance. Charlie looked so white, and clung to me 
as if he would never let me go! How hard life 
is!” 

“This portion of it is, and wisely so. We must 
set our affections on things above. I have been 
learning this lesson of late as I never thought I 
should have to learn it.” 

“* You ?—you who are so good, so unworldly ? 
Oh, Mr. Payne, what do you mean? You are 
looking ill and worn.” 

“T have been fighting a battle of late,” he re- 
turned, with his sweet, patient smile, “and I have 
conquered. The right road has been shown to 
me, the right way, and I am determined to walk 
in it.” 

““What are you going to do?” asked Kather- 
ine, with a feeling of alarm. 

“Tam going to take orders, and join the mis- 
sionary ranks, either in India or China. Work 
in England was growing too easy—too heavenly 
sweet—to be any longer saving to my own soul.” 

“ But, Mr. Payne, don’t you see that your own 
poor country people have the first claim upon 
you—that you are leaving a work for which you 
are so wonderfully well suited, in which you are 
so successful? Oh, do think! Here you leave 
people of your own race, whose wants, whose 
characters you can understand, to run away to 
creatures of another climate—a different stock— 
whose natures, in my opinion, unfit them for a 
faith such as ours, and who never, never will ac- 
cept our religion!” 

“Hush!” cried Payne, in an excited tone. 
“Do not torture me by showing the appalling 
gulf which separates us. Strange that a heart 
so tender as yours to all mere human miseries 
should yet be adamant against the Saviour’s lov- 
ing touch. This has been my cruel cross, and 
my only safety lies in flight, wretched man that 
I am!” 

“T am dreadfully distressed about you, Mr. 
Payne. Does your sister know? It is really 
unkind to her.” 

“That must not weigh with me. Even if the 
right hand offends you, ‘cut it off,’ is the com- 
mand.” 

“ At all events, you must study, or go through 
some preparation, before you are ordained, and 
perhaps in that interval you may change your 
views. I do hope you.will. I should be indeed 
sorry to lose sight of a true friend like yourself.” 

“A friend !” he returned, his brow contracting 
as if with pain. “You do not know the depths 
of my selfishness—” 

The entrance of Miss Payne interrupted the 
conversation, and Bertie immediately changing 
the subject, Katherine understood that he did not 
as yet intend to speak to his sister of his new 
plans. 

To Miss Payne, Katherine had again to describe 
her parting with her nephews, and she, in her 
turn, talked comfortably of her affairs, She 
thought of going abroad for a short time should 
she let her house, as nothing very eligible offered 
in the shape of a young lady to chaperon. In, 
deed, she was somewhat tired of that sort of life, 
ete., etc. At length Katherine bade them adieu, 
and returned to her present abode with a very 
sad heart. 

The parting with her nephews had been a sore 
trial. The idea of Bertie, her kind friend, whose 
sympathetic companionship had helped her so 
much to overcome the poignancy of her first grief 
for her dear mother, going away to banishment, 
and perhaps death, at the hands of those whose 
souls he went to save, caused her the keenest 
pain; and for nearly a fortnight she had not seen 
Errington! She could not bring herself to ask 
where he was, and no one had happened to men- 
tion him. This was really better. His absence 
should be a help to forgetfulness ; but somehow 
it was not. He was so vividly before her eyes; 
his voice sounded so perpetually in her heart. 

Why could she not think thus of De Burgh, 
whose devotion to her was evident, and whom, in 
spite of herself as it seemed, she was, to a certain 
degree, encouraging ? 

She felt unutterably helpless and oppressed. 
Moreover, she was distressed by the consciousness 
that the small reserve fund which she had with 
difficulty preserved, could barely meet unexpect- 
ed demands such as removing the boys from 
school, if necessary, an attack of illness, a dozen 
contingencies, any or all of which were possible, 
if not imminent. 

Such a mood made her feel peculiarly unfit to 
shine at Mrs. Needham’s reception. 

Still, it was better to be obliged to talk to and 
think about others than to brood perpetually on 
her own troubles. So she arrayed herself in one 
of the pretty soft gray demi-toilette dresses which 
remained arnong her well-stocked wardrobe, and 
prepared to assist her chief in receiving her 
guests, who soon flocked in so rapidly as to make 
separate receptions impossible. Miss Bradley 
came early, arrayed in white silk and lace, with 
diamond stars in her coronet of thickly plaited 
red hair. She was looking radiantly well, so well 
and unusually animated that her aspect struck 








sudden terror into Katherine’s heart; something 
had gladdened her heart, to give that expression 
of joyous softness to her eyes. But it was weak 
and contemptible to let this sudden fear over- 
master her, so she strove to be amused and inter- 
ested in the conversation of those she knew, and 
her acquaintance had increased enormously since 
she came to reside with Mrs. Needham. Pre- 
sently she caught sight of a stately head abové 
the general level of the crowd, and a pair of grave 
eyes evidently seeking something. Whom was 
Errington looking for? Miss Bradley, of course, 
As she arrived at this conclusion, De Burgh ap- 
peared at the head of the stairs, looking, as he 
always did, extremely distinguished, his dark 
strong face showing in remarkable contrast to 
the simpering young minstrels, pale young poets, 
and long-haired professors who formed the larger 
half of the male guests. 

“Well, Miss Liddell, are you quite well and 
flourishing? Why, it is quite three days since I 
saw you,” he said, and his eyes dwelt on her 
with a look of utter, restful satisfaction, a look 
that distressed her. 

“Ts it, indeed? They seem all rolled into a 
single disagreeable one to me.” 

“Tell me about it all,” said De Burgh, in a low, 
confidential tone. ‘“ Must you stand here in the 
gangway? It’s awfully hot and crowded.” 

Before she could reply, Errington forced his 
way through the crowd and addressed her. 

“I began to fear I should not find you, Miss 
Liddell,” he said, with a pleasant smile. “I 
have been away for some time, though perhaps 
you were not aware of it.” 

“T was aware we did not see you as frequently 
as usual, Where have you been ?” 

“On a secret and delicate mission, which taxed 
all my diplomatic skill, for I had to deal with an 
extremely crotchety Scotchman.” 

“You make me feel desperately curious,” said 
Katherine, languidly. 

“ How do ye do, Errington ?” put in De Burgh. 
“T heard of you in Edinburgh last week ;” and 
they exchanged a few words. Then, to Kather- 
ine’s annoyance, De Burgh said, with an air of 
proprietorship, “I am going to take Miss Liddell 
out of this mob, to have tea and air, if we can get 
any. I have to hear news too,” he added, sig- 
nificantly. 

Errington grew very grave, and drew back im- 
mediately, with a slight bow as if he accepted a 
dismissal, 

There was no help for it, so Katherine took 
De Burgh’s offered arm and went down-stairs. 

“T wonder what the secret mission could have 
been?” said Katherine, when they found them- 
selves in the tea-room. 

“God knows! I wonder Errington did not go 
in for diplomacy when he smashed up. He is 
just the man for protocols and solemn mysteries 
and all that,” 

“Men cannot jump into diplomatic appoint- 
ments, can they ?” 

“No, I suppose not. I hear some of Erring- 
ton’s political articles have attracted Lord G "3 
notice. They say he'll be in Parliament one of 
these days. Well, he deserves to win, if that sort 
of thing be worth winning.” 

“Of course it is. Have you no ambition, Lord 
de Burgh? Were Ia man, I should be very am- 
bitious.” 

“T have no doubt you would; and if you had 
a husband, you’d drive him up the ladder at the 
bayonet’s point.” 

“Poor man! I pity him beforehand.” 

“T don’t,” returned De Burgh, shortly. “Do 
you know, I have just been dining with Ormonde 
and his wife, not as their guest, but at Lady 
Mary Vincent’s. Tell me, hasn’t he behaved 
rather badly to you? I want to know, because 
I don’t want to cut him without reason.” 

“Pray do not cut him on my account, Lord de 
Burgh. Colonel Ormonde has very naturally, for 
a man of his calibre, felt disgusted at my inabil- 
ity to carry out my original arrangements respect- 
ing my nephews, and he showed his displeasure, 
after his kind, with remarkable frankness ; but I 
am not the least angry, and I beg you will make 
no difference for my sake.” 

“If you really wish it.” He paused, and then 
went on: “ Mrs. Ormonde whined a good deal to 
me in a corner about her affection for you, her 
hard fate, Ormonde’s brutality, ete., etc. She is 
a rusée little devil.” 

“Poor Ada! I fancy she has not had a plea- 
sant time of it. Had she been a woman of feel- 
ing, it would have been too dreadful.” 

“Well, you may make your mind easy on that 
score. Now, what about the boys?” 





Katherine was vexed to find how impossible it 


was to talk of them with composure. She was 
unhinged in some unaccountable way, and Lord 
de Burgh’s ill-repressed tenderness made her feel 
nervous. At length she asked him to come up- 
stairs and look for Mrs. Needham, as her head 
ached, and she thought she would like to retire 
if she could be spared. 

“Yes, you would better. You don’t seem up to 
much,” he returned, pressing her hand slightly 
against his side. “I can’t bear to see you look 
worried and ill. That’s not a civil speech, I sup- 
pose; but, ill or well, you Anow your face is al- 
ways the sweetest to me, and I am always dying 
to know what you are thinking of. There! I 
will not worry you now, but shall you be ‘fit? for 
this function on Sunday ?” 

“Oh yes; quite.” 

“T am obliged to run down to Wales—some 
matters there want the master’s eye, they tell 
me; but I shall return on Friday or Saturday. 
By-the-way, I wish you would introduce me to 
this wonderful Angela of Mrs. Needham’s.” 

“Certainly.” On entering the drawing-room 
the first forms that met their eyes were those of 
Errington and Miss Bradley. She was sitting in 
a large crimson velvet chair, against the back of 
which Errington was leaning. Angela was look- 
ing up at him with a peculiarly happy, absorbed 
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expression, while his head was bent toward 
her. 

“She is awfully handsome,” said De Burgh, 
critically ; ‘and much too pleasantly engaged to 
be interrupted. I can wait.” 

“Yes, I think it would be unkind to break in 
on such a conversation. Oh, here is Mrs. Need- 
ham. Do you want me very much, Mrs. Need- 
ham ? because if not, I should like to go to bed; 
I have a tiresome headache.” 

“Go by all means, my dear; you are looking 
like a‘ghost. They are all talking and amusing 
each other now, and don’t want you or me.” 

“ Good-night, then,” said Katherine, giving her 
hand to De Burgh; and she glided away. 

“What a lot she takes out of herself!” said 
De Burgh, looking after her. 

“She does indeed!” cried Mrs, Needham. 
“She is so unselfish, I hate to see her worried. 
I wonder if he has proposed ?” she thought. “I 
think he is pretty far gone. Now pray don’t run 
away just now; Merrydew is going to give one of 
his musical sketches. And then I want to intro- 
duce you to Professor Gypsum. He thinks there 
ought to be a rich coal-seam on your South 
Wales property. He is a most intelligent, ac- 
complished man.” 

“Very well, with pleasure,” said De Burgh, 
complacently. 


It was rather a relief to be quite sure that De 
Burgh was safely out of the way for a few days. 
His presence always disturbed her with a mixed 
sense of pain and self-reproach. He gave her 
no opening to warn him off, yet she felt that he 
lost no opportunity of pushing his mines up to 
the defences. And she liked him—liked him 
sincerely—always believing there was much un- 
developed goodness under his rough exterior. 

Sunday came quickly, for the intervening days 
had been very fully occupied, and thus Katherine 
had been saved from too much thought of the 
boys and their possible trials. 

It was a soft, lovely spring day. The lilacs 
and laburnums had put on their ball dresses for 
the season, and there was a fresh, youthful feel- 
ing in the air. 

The villa of which Angela was the happy mis- 
tress was one of the few old places standing on 
the edge of the Common at Wimbledon, and 
boasting mossy-green lawn, huge cedar-trees, and 
delightful shrubberies; paths leading through a 
well-disposed patch of plantation, and a fine 
view from the windows of the deep red brick 
mansion with its copings, window-heads, and 
pediments of white stone. 

Katherine started with a brave determination 
to throw off dull care and enjoy herself if possi- 
ble. Why should she not? Life had many 
sides ; and though the present was gloomy, there 
was no reason why its clouds should not hide 
bright sunshine which lay awaiting the future. 
She had maneuvred that Mrs. Needham should 
join an elderly couple of their acquaintance in 
an open carriage, and so avoided appearing in 
Lord de Burgh’s elegant equipage. 

The grounds were already dotted with gayly 
dressed groups; for although there were no for- 
mally invited guests, Miss Bradley’s Sundays were 
largely attended by her extensive circle of ac- 
quaintance, and this first Sabbath of really fine 
spring weather brought a larger number than 
usual, 

“T am glad you put.on that pretty black and 
white dress,” whispered Mrs: Needham, as they 
alighted and went into the hall; “I see all are 
in their best bibs and tuckers, Isn’t-it a lovely 
house? Ah! many a. poor autho#’s brain has 
paid toll to provide all this.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Miss Bradley is'in the-conservatory,” said a 
polite butler; and into a deliciously fragrant con- 
servatory they were ushered. 

“Very glad to see you, Miss Liddell,” said 
Angela, kindly, when she had greeted Mrs. Need- 
harm. “ This is your first visit to the Court. Do 
you know, I wanted to ask you to come down to 
us for a few days; but when I looked for you at 
Mrs. Needham’s the other night, you had van- 
ished; and since, I have been so much taken up 
—as I will explain later—that I have been quite 
unable to write. I hope you will manage to pay 
us ia visit next week. The air here is most re- 
viving.” 

“You are too good, Miss Bradley,” returned 
Katherine, touched by her kind tone. “If Mrs. 
Needham can spare me, I shall of course be de- 
lighted to come ;” and she resolved mentally that 
she should not be spared. 

“Major Urquhart,” continued Miss Bradley, 
turning to a very tall, thin, soldierly looking man 
who might once have been fair, but was now 
burned to brick-dust hue, with long tawny mus- 
tache, and thick overhanging eyebrows of the 
same color, “ pray take Miss ‘Liddell round the 
grounds, and show her my favorite fernery.” 

Major Urquhart bowed low and presented his 
arm. 

“T see,” continued Angela, “that Mrs. Need- 
ham is already absorbed by a dozen dear friends.” 

“You have not been here before,” said Major 
Urquhart, in a deep, hollow voice. 

“ Never.” 

“Charming place; immensely improved since 
I went to India, five years ago.” 

“Miss Bradley has great taste,” remarked 
Katherine. 

“Wonderful! astonishing! She has made all 
this fernery since I was here last.” Then there 
was a long pause, and a few more sentences ex- 
pressive of admiration were exchanged, and some- 
how Katherine began to feel that her companion 
was rather bored and preoccupied ; so'she turned 
her steps toward the house, intending to release 
him. 

At the farther side of the fernery, in a pretty 
path between green banks, they suddenly met 
Errington face to face. 

“Miss Bradley wants you, Urquhart,” he said, 





as soon as they had exchanged salutations. 
“You may leave Miss Liddell in my charge, if 
she will permit.” Major Urquhart bowed him- 
self off, and Errington continued: “You would 
not suspect that was a very distinguished officer.” 

“T don’t know. He seems very silent and in- 
animate.” 

“ Well, I assure you he is a very fine fellow, 
and did great deeds in the mutiny. But come; 
the lawn is looking quite picturesque in the sun- 
shine, with the groups of people scattered about. 
It would be perfect were it sleeping in the tran- 
quil silence of a restful Sabbatlr day.” 

“ Are you not something of a hermit in your 
tastes?” asked Katherine, looking up to him 
with one of her sunny smiles. 

“By no means. I like the society of my fel- 
low-men; but I like a spell of solitude every now 
and then, as a rest and refreshment on the dusty 
road of life.” 

“T begin to think peace the greatest boon 
Heaven can bestow.” 

“Yes; after your late vicissitudes it must seem 
to you the greatest good. Let us sit down under 
this cedar. There is a pretty peep across the 
common to the blue distance. We might bea hun- 
dred miles from London, everything is so calm.” 

They sat silent for a few moments, a sense of 
peace and safety stealing over Katherine’s heart. 

Suddenly Errington turned to her and said, 
“Our friend De Burgh can scarcely know him- 
self in his new condition.” 

“He seems remarkably at home, however. I 
hope he will distinguish himself as an enlight- 
ened and benevolent legislator.” 

“He must be a good deal changed if he does. 
You have seen a good deal of him, I believe, 
since he returned to London ?” 

“T have seen him several times, 
get on with Mrs. Needham.” 

“With Mrs. Needham?” repeated Errington, 
in a slightly mocking tone, and elevating his eye- 
brows in a way that made Katherine blush for 
her uncandid remark. 

“Well, Mrs. Needham seems to have taken im- 
mensely to him.” 

“T can understand that. De Burgh has where- 
withal now to recommend him to most party- 
giving dowagers.” 

“That speech is not like you, Mr. Errington. 
You know my dear good chief is utterly uninflu- 
enced by worldly considerations. Lord de Burgh 
has been very good and helpful to me with the 
boys, I assure you,” said Katherine, feeling that 
she changed color under Errington’s watchful eyes. 

“Yes; I have no doubt he could be boundlessly 
kind where he wishes to please; more, I think he 
is a generous fellow; but—I am going to be ill- 
natured,” he said, with a slight change of tone— 
“as you have allowed me the privilege of a 
friend, I must beg you to reflect that De Burgh is 
a man of imperious temper, given to somewhat 
reckless seeking of what he desires, and not too 
steady in his attachments. Though in every 
sense a man of honor, and by:no means without 
heart, yet I fear as a companion he would be dis- 
turbing, if not—” 

“Why do you warn me?” cried Katherine, 
growing somewhat pale, “and what has poor 
Lord de Burgh done to earn your disapproba- 
tion?” 

“T know I am somewhat Quixotic and un- 
guarded in speaking thus to you, but it would be 
affectation to say I did not perceive De Burgh’s 
very natural motive. There is much about him 
that is attractive to women, apart from his ex- 
ceptional fortune and position; but I doubt if he 
could make a woman like you happy. If the 
ease and luxury he could bestow ever prove a 
temptation, I do not think that anything, except 
sincere affection, would enable you to surmount 
the difficulty of dealing with a character like 
his.” 


He seems to 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 





WOMEN IN JOURNALISM. 


on women in journalism have become an 
ordinary part of the world’s working force is 
proved not only by the large number of active 
newspaper women, but by the larger number of 
college graduates, experienced teachers, and wo- 
men of anxious leisure who are pressing forward 
with a desire to become paid members of the 
American newspaper staff. An elderly lady, who 
has made woman’s advancement the careful study 
of her life, exclaimed, in surprise,at a recent 
meeting of the New England Woman’s Press 
Association, “ What an army of you, here! Ican 
remember when a woman journalist was as scarce 
as a white blackbird.” Although the masculine 
editorial theory is by no means wholly encoura- 
ging to the entrance of women into journalism, the 
actual practice of both large and small papers is 
a distinct recognition of woman’s value. ll the 
large New York newspapers have women upon 
their staffs; the New England Women’s Press 
Association has seventy-eight members, and 
throughout the West as well as the East mem- 
bers are working more or less quietly and in- 
dustriously to fill the columns of the daily and 
weekly press. Unterrified by any scarecrows that 
the unsympathetic imagination may suggest, they 
are much more at home in the newspaper office, 
among the files of exchanges and new publica- 
tions, than the white blackbird to which they were 
compared would be in a field among the ranks of 
corn-stalks. A refusal to ignore the presence of 
these many newspaper workers, or to overlook 
their work, even if the theorist desired, would be 
as unscientific as to. cut off any thread of hand- 
work from the industry of the age. 
Notwithstanding their increasing number, wo- 
men are not considered so, available’as’ nien for 
general newspaper work, and their chances, for 
obtaining positions are correspondingly -less 
assured. A managing editor of a Massachusetts 
daily paper, reducing the proportion of women's 








usefulness to statistics, claims that he could find 
work on his newspaper for ten men to one wo- 
man, or that women are one-tenth the value of 
men in journalism. This statement is modified by 
the assertion that there is much work that women 
can perform better tlian men, on account of their 
quicker penetration and better adaptability to 
some varieties of work. One of the greatest 
temptations before women in journalism is that 
of entering into direct competition with men for 
performance of hazardous work that may be ac- 
complished with a flash of sensation. The true 
womanly das weibliche Ideal of Schiller may be 
preserved in journalism with as quiet and sustain- 
ed serenity as in the most limited woman’s sphere. 

A few writers may follow the cheap shows of 
newspaper literature, but the majority aim to give 
the highest moral value to their work compatible 
with the market of ‘newspaper wares. One of 
the highest attractions in the profession to a 
thoughtful woman is its opportunities for useful- 
ness in putting the stamp of print upon worthy 
objects. Even personal journalism, which can- 
not wholly escape the penalty of its trifling char- 
acter, has a distinct value in a discriminating use, 
and many incidents could be given of advantages 
gained and prosperity due to the personal items 
of the woman reporter. 

Almost every newspaper woman has a few fa- 
vorite schemes, which she likes to advance at 
convenient occasions for the world’s good. It is 
known that one makes an especial study of cook- 
ing-schools, and helps their introduction into the 
public schools by a line now and then; another 
has suggested the need of a national flower, and 
receives all communication on the subject ; anoth- 
er has been the first to write in favor of manual 
training, and having received much disapproval 
and contempt at first, has written steadily through 
the first stages of disfavor to a time of general 
interest in the subject. Great opportunities for 
helpfulness are a part of the common lot of wo- 
men in journalism, showing the golden side of 
the shield of large acquaintance. A brilliant wo- 
man in Central New York might point to a galaxy 
of stars—social, artistic, and musical—which she 
has fixed in the firmament of popular support. A 
reporter in the East, engaged in the arduous and 
not agreeable task of police reporting, has been 
the means of rescuing many degraded men and 
women from complete ruin. Many women on 
newspapers couduct quiet little employment bu- 
reaus without fees, for the benefit of the many 
who turn to them for advice and help, and all 
have opportunities for giving forth through word 
and deed more than they may assimilate from 
books or experience. It is, indeed, this constant 
drain upon the mental and moral resources, upon 
the sympathy and upon the heart, as well as upon 
the mind, that gives to journalism for women its 
especial cause for weariness and discouragement. 
The use made of her many opportunities is the 
test of the journalist’s character, and as in no 
other profession is character marked more quick- 
ly in all its different shades, so in none are there 
known to be so many and varied types of devel- 
opment. “ All sorts and conditions” of women 
are shown through the mirror of the public print. 
Their number is equalled by their individuality, 
so that it is still impossible to take the typical 
picture which would represent the whole in faith- 
ful and unmistakable lines. The woman repert- 
er photographed by Mr. Henry James may pos- 
sess but one quality in common with the book 
reviewer or the editorial writer—the quality of de- 
votion to her work and conscientious faithfulness 
in doing her duty at its best. 

Owing to the number of women journalists, and 
their general readiness to help with advice and 
encouragement those who wish to enter the pro- 
fession in true earnestness, it will not be difficult 
for the aspiring graduates of the coming season 
to obtain answers to their questions upon the 
most practicable means of entering into the pro- 
fession, the work best adapted to women, and 
other conditions upon which information is need- 
ed. Asuggestion might be made that a paper 
which offers to the beginners a wide range of work 
is more profitable, even if at lower rates of pay, 
than one which presents only a limited chance of 
expression. Many bright women pass their lives 
collecting personal gossip, from lack of oppor- 
tunity to practise other styles of writing, and 
many are discouraged from attempting their best 
work, by securing a ready market only when “writ- 
ing down” tothe public. Papers giving a wider 
field are more educative, more helpful and stim- 
ulating. It has been found by long practice that 
correspondence is particularly attractive to wo- 
men, and this special field of woman’s newspaper 
effort still offers attractive opportunities fora wide 
range of ability, though the growth of syndicates 
and the competition of the Associated Press are 
drawing closer lines around opportunities for 
woman’s most congenial work. 

Growth in the profession may be assured only 
by sincere enthusiasm for the work, in which the 
love of money is the subordinate cause. During 
the summer the young college graduates having 
decided to adopt journalism as a profession, as 
an alternative from the dreaded teaching, will not 
find that a remunerative position awaits them at 
their simple plea of the necessity of earning a 
living. Journalism, like all kinds of work with 
the pen, offers advantages in which money has 
the smallest part. In its best forms it widens 
the horizon of thought by introducing new people 
and interests; it thrills the heart and mind from 
its close touch with the world’s great movements ; 
it gives an appreciation of the value of life. To 
the true journalist the wages of money are a 
much less absorbing interest than the excitement 
of-keeping up with the world’s action. That a 
living may be made from newspaper work more 
assuredly: and regularly than in other fields of 
writing, is a fascinating fact that is learned after 
the first. apprenticeship, and undoubtedly is a 
cause of its attraction to even the most aspiring 
minds. 














Women in journalism are particularly sensible 
of the pleasures inherent in a work which is a 
means of influence to hundreds or thousands of 
people; they are not less aware of the various 
difficulties in its path, more or less acute accord- 
ing to the social and professional position and 
the character of the journalist. The wife of a 
Governor of one of the Eastern States, meeting a 
young woman reporter, as Governors’ wives and 
Presidents’ wives are apt to do, said to her, with 
much kindness: “ My dear, I hear that you have 
just entered upon journalism as a profession. 
May I whisper one little piece of counsel in your 
ear? Do not be easily downhearted, and try not 
to show sensitiveness. Men object to women as 
coworkers on account of their quickness to take 
offence at trifles. Show your superiority over the 
occasional disappointments of refused contribu- 


tions, and be of manly courage.” The necessity 


| of giving plain statements of facts is often a trial 


to the imaginative woman journalist, but no field 

of literature offers a better means of training in 

accurate expression than journalism, } 
Grace WELD Soper. 





THE BURIAL OF LOVE. 
BY MARY J. SERRANO, 
I ERE stand, where Love lies dead, 
Sad watchers at his head— 
Ye, who triumphant waited at his birth: 
Faith, with transfigured brow, 
Peace, white-robed Joy, and thou, 
Hope, with bent torch—while earth returns to 
earth. 
For not on fragrant pyre, 
With flames of kindred fire, 
His spirit to eternal realins shall soar. 
A grosser element 
Its form his being lent, 
And so to native clay, clay we restore. 


And here, for so ’tis meet, 
Stand silent at his feet, 
You in his life your law his will that made~ 
Pride, with veiled countenance, 
And Liberty, your glance 
Downcast, horizons vast that erst surveyed, 


And for thy radiant face, 
Truth, is there here no place? 
Yes; for his bier bring thou a spray of rue; 
While Memory shall lay 
The faded flowers to-day 
Beside it in his footsteps once that grew. 


But draw not thou near, Hate; 
This form inanimate 
Has nothing now to anger that might move. 
Thou, mild-eyed Charity, : 
Coine rather thou, and be 
Chief mourner here beside the bier of Love. 
His grave make deep and wide, 
That Constancy may hide 
In it illusive hopes and fond regrets ; 
With each short-lived delight— _— 
June roses red and white, 
And tender mystery—spring violets. 


Now lower gently down 
To sleep no Dawn shall crown 
With glad awakening this fair seeming clay; 
And on his breast let fall 
A silent tear for all 
The dreams that with him in his grave we 
lay. 





Fan Photograph Rack. 


See illustrations or re 500. 





A pawtn-Lear fan forms the basis for this rack, which 
is covered on the front with mahogany plush, and 
backed with satteen to match. The edges of the 
plush are finished with tinsel cord. The pocket for 
the front is of white plush, stiffened with card-board, 
and lined. It is decorated with embroidery, of which 
a fragment is shown in full sizein Fig.2. The foliage 
is worked in chenille, the stems in crewel; the leaves 
are padded out with wool. The roses and buds are 
applied in thin surah silk of several tints. For the 
rose shown in Fig. 2, a bias strip fourteen inches long, 
two inches wide at one end, and narrowed to an inch 
and half at the other, is required; the silk is folded 
lengthwise through the middle, gathered at the centre, 
and applied as illustrated, with the narrow part of the 
strip forming the centre of the flower. The folds are 
tacked in place. Between the pocket on the front 
and the open upper edge the plush is slashed to form 
another small pocket. 





Bath-room Rug. 
See illustration on page 500. 

Heavy dark écru linen Turkish towe!ling is the ma- 
terial of which this rug is made, the decoration con- 
sisting of appliqué designs of Turkey red cotton, which 
are sewed down with a white cord ut the edges. The 
rug is lined with canvas and bound with red. 





Child’s Sailor Collar—Crochet-Work. 


See illustrations on page 500. 


CREAM-COLORED crochet thread is used to work 
this collar, of the thickness shown in the full 
sized detail Fig. 2. The pattern consists of close 
and open stripes, with raised clover leaves on the 
close stripes. The close stripes, which are in 
ribbed crochet, are worked first, and afterward 
connected by means of the open-work. For each 
close stripe begin with 15 chain, and work 14 sin- 
gle crochet on them; here the pattern begins: 
turn, 1 chain, 14 single crochet on the 14 single; 
work on the back mesh of the chain of the sin 
gles in the preceding row, which produces the 
ribbed effect; turn, a picot (for a picot make 5 
chain and a slip stitch on the first of them), 14 
single on the back meshes of the 14 single, turn, 
a picot, 14 single as previously, turn, 1 chain, 7 
single on the first 7; for a clover leaf make 4 
chain, 5 double crochet on the first of them, 3 
chain, a single on the same stitch with the 5 dou- 
ble, repeat twice from the 4 chain; then a slip 
stitch on the last of the preceding 7 single, 7 sin- 
gle on the remaining 7 in the row; turn, 1 chain, 
14 single; turn, a picot, 14 single, the same 
over again; turn, 1 chain, 14 single, the same 
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Lapy’s Swimmine Svrr. 

For pattern and description see 

Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 32-36. Gentiewan’s Batu Rose 

For diagram and description 
see Supplement, 


again, but in this row when 
working the 7th single catch 
into a mesh at the back of 
the middle leaf of the clo- 
ver; turn, a picot, 14 single, 
the same again, then turn, 1 
chain, 14 single; repeat from 
the beginning of the pat- 
tern; in the 4 middle stripes 
of the collar there are 6 pat- 
terns, and in each of the 
long side stripes 13 patterns. 
For the open rows connect- 
ing the stripes begin on one 
side of one of the two mid- 
dle stripes. Ist row.—To 
begin, 5 chain, and 2 picots 
separated from one another 
by 1 chain, connecting the 
middle stitch of the 2d picot ¥ 4 
to the first picot on the Hanp-Bae with Spanish Emproery. 
stripe; the beginning of For design and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VL, Fig. 38. 


each of the middle 4 stripes 
forms the edge at the neck, 
and must be turned up while 
the work is in progress; 
throughout the row work by 
turns 7 chain and 3 picots, 
connecting the middle picot 
to the next 2d picot of the 
stripe. 2d row.—Turn, 1 
chain, 4 picots separated by 
1 chain, connecting the picot 
before the last to the picot at 
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, a. 2 Fig. 1.—Cuttp’s Sattor CoLttar.—Cro- 
2, 4 cuet-Work.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 2.—Detau or Crocuet-Work For CoLLar, 
Fic. 1.—Fuut Size. 





Bati-sHapep CusHion. 
For embroidery design and description see Suppl., No. V., Fig. 37. 


City’s Batu Coax. Cuitp’s Jersey Bataine Suit. 
For diagram and description see Suppl. For description see Supplement. 










Monocram.—A. M. 





Fig. 2.—Derau or Emprorpery For Beanee tn Cases fesean 
Puorograrn Rack, Fic. 1.—Fuut Sizes. Bata-room Rue.—Apriiqué on Turkish TowELLING. EMBROIDERY, 
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DrrectorrE Boptce. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Si.k Mostin 
PLASTRON. 
CHaIN. For description see Suppl. 


Sitver Watcu 


the lower end of another stripe, then 
x 1 chain, 5 slip stitches on the mid- 
dle 5 of the next 7 chain, 1 chain, 3 
picots, connecting the middle one to 
the next 2d picot of the new stripe; 
repeat from X ; close with™4 slip 
stitches on the first 4 stitches in the 
Ist row. After connecting all the 
stripes work 2 rows like these 2 
around the three sides of the collar, 
omitting the neck, and leaving the 
picots of the outer row unconnected. 
Next work a row of chain and single 
around the neck, working the single 
into the picots, but keep the work in 
shape, neither stretching nor contract- 
ing it, and at the end of the row con- 
tinue around the outer edge, working 
by turns 9 chain and a single into the 
middle one of the next group of pi- 
cots ; at the corners widen to make a 
right angle; turn at the end of the 
row and work a row of single all 
around, ending with a slip stitch on 
the first single. Next work 2 rows 
along the neck, one forward and one 
back. For the 1st crochet a row of 
cross double, for which begin with 
a fourfold crochet on the next stitch, 
but work off only the lower two loops 
of it, keeping the rest on the needle, 
a double crochet on the following 4th 
stitch, work off the upper two loops 
of the fourfold, 3 chain, a double 
crochet on the middle of the fourfold, 
3 chain, pass 3, and repeat; at the end 
of the row turn and work a row of sin- 
gle. For the edging work as follows: 


Hem-stircnep CoLtiar AND Curr. 
For description see Supplement. 

















Fig. 1.—Zernyr Gincuam Gown. Fig. 
For description see Supplement. 





See ti 


2.—Gown wita Greek Drapery. 
For description see Supplement. 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 58-63. 





Fig. 2.—Pastron with 
Lace Jano Sitver Watcu 
For description see Suppl. CHAIN. 


Ist row.—14 single on the back mesh 
es of the next 14 single, a clover leaf 
as previously, 7 single on the next 7, 
always on the back meshes, turn, 1 
chain, 14 single on the nearest 14 
turn, 1 chain, 12 single on the middle 
2 of the 14, turn, 1 chain, 10 single 
on the middle 10 of the 12, turn, 1 
chain, 8 single, turn, 1 chain, 6 single, 
but with the 3d catch a mesh of the 
clover leaf, 1 chain, turn, 5 single, a 
slip on the next stitch, 2 chain, a slip 
stitch on the next rib, 2 chain, a slip 
on the following rib, a slip on the sin 
gle before the first turning; repeat 

2d row.—4 slip on the first 4 to begin ; 
then 3 times by turns 5 chain and a 
single crochet on the end of the next 
rib, 7 chain, a single at the opposite 
end of the 5 single, twice 5 chain and 
a single on the next rib, then 5 chain, 
a single on the middle one of the 7 sin 

gle between this and the next scallop; 
repeat. 3d row.—8 slip on the first 3 
to begin; 2 chain, a picot, 2 chain, a 
single on the middle of the next 5 
chain, a single on the middle of the 
following 5 chain, 3 chain, a picot, 
8 chain, a single on the middle of the 
next scallop, the same to the follow- 
ing scallop, then to the next 2 scal- 
lops work as previously 2 chain, a 
picot, and 2 chain, then 3 chain, a 
single on the middle of the next scal- 
lop; repeat. 
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Impeeiat. Granum.—The safest, most reliable, and 
wholesome Food for Infante and Children. A nour- 
ishing, strengthening, and delicious Food for nursing 
Mothers, Invalids, Convalescents, and the Aged—Im- 
Pruar Granum.—(Adv,] 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Winstow’s Soornine Syrur for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





CORNELL'S BENZOIN COSMETIC SOAP 
Keeps the skin soft, white, and healthful. 25 cents. 
All Draggists, or P. O. Box 2148, New York,—{Adv.]} 





Lavwies stylishly dressed with Elegance and Economy 
by Mme. Presrar, 108 Rue Rivoli, 108, Paris.—{Adv.]} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 







GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 

costing less than one cent acup. It is 

delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
! 8I1LY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


TYPEWRITING 


. TAUGHT IN ONE MONTH, 


STENOGRAPHY 


TAUGHT IN THREE MONTHS, 

Pupils qualified as expert typewriters in one month, 
or money refunded. Four Hours’ Daily Practice on 
Typewriting Machines without Extra Charge. In- 
struction given in manifolding, addressing of -envel- 
opes, and all forms of legal, commercial, architectu- 
ral, theatrical, and miscellaneous typewriting work, 
Forms of business and social correspondence taught. 
ase sed dictation given in typewriting. Also, stenog- 

raphy tanght at reduced rates. Pupils qualified for 
rapid stenographbic dictation in from three to four 
months. The unusual advantage is offered of six to 
eight hours stenographic instruction every week-day 
and four hours every week-day evening. Dictation 
will be given in any System of Stenography by the 
Hour, Week, or Month. Pupils recommended and 
otherwise assisted to positions as soon as qualified. 
Pupils instructed in stenography by mail. Twelve 
Jesson sheets by mail, which will fully prepare stu- 
dgnts for dictation, $1. Stenography can be Taught 
by Mail with Perfect Success. Separate Courses of 
Commercial Penmanship. A Good Business Hand 
Acquired in One Month. Call or address 


MISS LAMB, 
Room $3, 8d Floor, Gilsey Building, 1198 Broadway, 
bet. 28th & 20th Sts. 
Next Door to Dockstader’s Theatre, 


BARBOUR’S 








IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OB OTHER FANOY WORK, 


Sold by all Reapectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


BARRY'S 





e (PBL! 
‘M 80} 


2 ‘Tricopherous 


14 FOR 


dai 6 THE HAIR 


wy The Oldest 
z Se ah “ii Best. 
Revives the perishing 
hair, It is not a =f yet’ it darkens, renews, 
glosses, preserves, and- multiplies the fibres, and 
thoroughly cleanses the scalp. 


W 









and the 





Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 





| Sold by Druggists generally. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary_kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitnde of low- test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only, in cans. 

Royat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 
\ RS. M. BARNES-BRUCE. - Designer and Manu- 
4 facturer of Decorative Embroidery and Painting. 
Wathington, D.C. Sixth season now open at Saratoga 


Springs, N. Y. Orders for Home Decoration in Needle- 
work and Painting. Commenced work a specialty. The 








cue WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 


~ a ; mst ct The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
~ st mg orto oe materials. Estimates | ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
ee ee ee incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


GEECHAMS 
Pe ils ‘P I LLS"s 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach. Sick Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of 
Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN 
TWENTY MINUTES.: This is no fiction. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be a Wonderful Medicine.—“ Worth a guinea a box.” 
BEECHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete health. Fora 


WEAK STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, DISORDERED LIVER, 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC oa few doses will work wonders cats the Vital Organs ; Strengthening 
the muscular System; restoring long-lost Complexion; bringing back the keen edge of appetite, and 
arousing x with the ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical energy of the human frame. These 
are “ facts" admitted by. thousands, in all classes of society, and one of the best guarantees to the Nervous 
and Debilitated is that BEECHAM’S PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE 
IN THE WORLD. Full directions with each Box. 


Prepared only by THOS, BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 


B. F. ALLEN & €O., 365 and 867 Canal St., New York, Sole Agents 
for the United States, who, if your druggist does not keep them (inquire first), 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON REOEIPT OF PRICE, 25 OENTS A BOX. 


Mention this publication, 


REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


FIPTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


embraces the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 





Beauty is not imparted by the best Per- 
fumery, but least of all plain women should forego 
the alluring charm of Atxinson’s Extracts or Sachets. 
































WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


INTERESTING TO THE LADIES. = LATEST PERFUME 
FREEMAN'S — PeEticate 


Mr. Geo. White, the leading Ladies’ Tailor of Wash- 
ti 
cHaste— HIAWATHA” 


ington, has invented and copyrighted a perfect-fitting 

waist lining, called ‘* White's Glove-Fitting Ready-Cut 
Of exquisite fragrance— unique — pleases every- 
one refined tastes. Furnished by all drug- 


Waist Linings.” They are guaranteed to fit, are made 
of the best Silesia, and are so perfectly traced that the 
gy ow mailed, pos e free, MAN’ 50c. per 
, $6.00 per pint. FREE 





most inexperienced can make a perfect and stylish 
fitting waist and sleeves. The price is 40c., costing 
only a trifle more than lining. by the yard, and sav- 
ing the purchasing of paper patterns. In ordering, 
send 40c. and 6c. for postage. The bust measure over 
the highest port only is necessary. 

GEO. WHITE, 1110 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 





LOUIS VUITTON'S 
TRUNKS AND BAGS 











ONLY AT 
Mme. Julian’s Spe 
cific is the only unfailing | PARIS......--.-... seers ses nee 1 Rue Scribe. 
remedy for removing perma- | LONDON........---+-+..++: 289 Oxford Street. 


nently all annoying disfig= 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
~ electricity: nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
accomplish. ‘Address Mme. Sousa, OF. | 20th St., N.Y. 


“PARTED BANG” 


ade of . | 
Made o: Se CUNY Nave. ir, 


he wear their hair parted, 
to size and color. 


Beware of Spurious Imitations. 





THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


GET Sees 27. 


Por full 
P.O. Box 289,New Torn N.x 


ysieras Beare He eons 


n to progressive students. All interested 
i wil, receive valuabie information Free, 
a _ by addressing E, TOURJEE, Boston, Mass, 


be ane 














the m'fr 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Musi 





Aret 
SoLp BY 


PEERLESS DYES Davouists 


'GGISTS. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


Redfern 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


GRAND SALE 


OF ALL THE 


SUMMER MODELS 


GOWNS, 
COATS, 
& HATS 


AT LESS THAN 


HALF COST PRICE. 


— 


Sale to commence at date of this notice, 


SS 


Redfern 


210 Fifth Ave,, te" 1132 Bway, N.Y. 





BEST FITTING CORSET:c WORLD 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 


MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.~412 BROADWAY, N.Y. 











EAMLESS Stockinet Dress 

Shield, Warranted Water- 
proof & Odorless. Saves your 
dress. Made under U. S. Pat- 
ents, Nov. 13, 1888, March 5, 
1889, Pat. in England & France. 

If your dealer does not keep 
them, send 25 cents for a pair. 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 





fa) 
Comp, 


SEAMLESS 


DRESS SHIELD. 





ARKER 

‘HAI R BALSAM 

Cleanses and beautifies the hair, 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 

Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Dandruff ana hair falling 

ni 1.00 at 2 











Bucs Pigg, when alls rematch 
by ® way, 14t! 
Wax: or S588 for wedi cor. of proofs FREE. 


SHOPPIN by a tedy of experience, 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 3836 4th Ave., N. Y. City, 





In New York of all kinds 





























JULY 6, 1889. 





HA RPER'S BA ZA R. 








INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DIS EASES 
icured by +: 


Cuticu RA 
Remedies. 


| age CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 

tifying the skin of children and infants and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, senly, and. pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the Curtouna Remenies are 
infallible. 

Curtioura, the great Skin Cure, and Curioura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curirouna 
Reso.vent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 
to acrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curtoura, 50c.; Soar, 25¢.; 
Resorvenr, $1. Prepaid by the Porrer Drug anp 
Curmioat Co., Bowron, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and 
beautified by Curioura Soar. 


Lom “@o 
aa “es 
Kipney Pawns, Backache, and Weakness cured 

by Curiovea Anti-Pain Praster, an instan- 


@ taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 


HIRES 


25 HIRES’ IMPROVED 25¢ 


ROOT BEER! 


IN LIQUID NOBOILING EASILY MADE 
THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS 


SUMKES FIVE CALLOWS 


et, LIU "2 LHUWKM 


RooT 
BEER 


The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOME 
TEMPERANCE DRINE inthe world, TRY JT, 








SS) 
CRAL WL 














Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 


C.E HIRES, PHILADELPHIA, 





THE LARGEST FAC 
IN THE WORLD. 
MEDALS 

OF HONOUR 


SALE OF 

CHOCOLATE 
MENIER 

EXCEEDS 100,000 
POUN DS PER DAY 


SOLD EVERYWE ERYWHERE 
AVOID IMITATIONS 


LieBic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beef Tea, ‘‘an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 
8,000,000 jars. 





Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label,as above. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London. 


LOWNEY 






Two Pouno 


‘S . Boxes:LARGEA 
PackacesByvE xpress 
RetTaAit BRANCH, 
* 45 West 6&T.. 
oy ° BON-BONS 
Moles, and Supertlu- 


BOSTON. 
BE AU Y @ous Hair permanent- 


ly removed. flesh increased or reduced. Complex- 
ions beautified. Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 
and restored. Interesting Book (sent sealed), 4 ets. 
Mme. Velaro, 414 W. 47th St., N. ¥. City. 


Mention this paper. 
&sustainlife wheneverything 


else fails. 4 sizes 35 cts, up. 


PeTEeRs DYES 








Wrinkles, Black- 
heads, Pimples, 
Freckles, — Pittings, 





Will be found invaluatioc for 
h 


° fantury 

and all Summer Complaints, 
children or adults, Jtie nota 
medicine but willbe retained 





Are the BEST. 
Soup By Drvueaists, 








THE FRANCO-AMBRICAN FOOD co. 
ATES 


GAME.p 
CHICKE 


TOTALLY DIFFERENT FROM POTTED MEATS. 
These Franco-American Food Co.’s Patés are a real 
delicacy for Lunch, Supper, Picnic, Yachting, and 
Travelling. 
10 Varieties in 8-Ounce Cans. 
SERVED ON THE PULLMAN BUFFET CARS, 
Sample Can sent free for 2 cents. Sold by Grocers. 











‘Nothing purer, better for invalids, 


supplying a long-felt want,” writes one of 
the most prominent physicians of New York. 

Beef Tea, Chicken Broth, Chicken Soup, Mutton 
Broth, Tapioca, Julienne, Green Turtle; Mock Turtle, 
Ox Tail. 

Sold by Leading Grocers and Druggists. 

Write to us if you cannot find them, 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., 101 Warren St., N.Y. | 





Latest Barisian Movelt 


INTERESTING DISCOVERY 
or tHe 


ORIZA-PERFUMERY 
L LEGRAND, 207, Rue st-Honort, PARIS 












Violette da Czar. 
Jasmin d Espagne. 
Hélotrope blanc, 
Lilas de Mai. 
New Mown hay. 
Oriza lys. 
Jockey-Clab Bouquet. 
Opoponax 
Caroline 
Mignardise 
Impératrice 
Oriza | Derby 


BREE 








THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE, 


Crosse & Blackwell 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





HIGH-GRADE ONLY. 


COLUMBIA 


Bicycles, Tricycles, 
Tandems, Safeties. 


Catalogue free. POPE MFG. 
— — New York, Chicago. 


Bandy Legs Prevented. 


The Patent Corset Shoes 
are recommended by Physicians and 
Surgeons for children learning to walk 
and those troubled with weak or £# 
sprained —, 4 nd stamp for cata- 
logue B.N ’ 

221 6th aecnne, New York. 





nib 











| 


| restraining Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from infringing 





En the Migh Court of Pustice. 2 A Durrant. On Jan. 28, 
1887, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Perpetual Injunction with costs 
Messrs. 
John Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM 





BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


“FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CuHicaco Corset Co, 
__ CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


PARIS FASHIONS 
HAIR-DRESSING. 


For years I have made 
the study of how to wear 
False Hair becomingly, 
and without the ugly wig- 





ladies adopt by buying 
anything offered them by 
dealers who have no in- 
terest in their customers 
other than to get their 
price. Tam positive that 
every article bought of me 


My Friend and Advertiser, 
Send for my New Cata- 
logue. Gives every lady 
her chance to be her own 
Hair-dresser. 


Mrs. 0. THOMPSON, 


224 5th Ave nue. 


FOR ‘SALE 








| 
! 
1 withont starvation diet or nauseous drugs 
| 





PEOPLE. 


TO REDUCE. WEIG 
Treatise ae 


& Place New York 


dcircul 


TO STOUT. 


4 ADVICE FREE HO 


fall es on —_ sealed for 6 stamps, 


dress E. m LERZOR, 19 Pa 


¢h 47) 





jar on Dress 
cottine by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys 
tem. Address Rood Magie Seale Co. ,Quiney, iil. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





gy effect that so many | 


makes the party buying | 


| 22-inch PRINTED INDIA SILK, in new and 


- 28¢- Street 


wile Br 


have commenced and will continue 
until stocktaking a great 


MIDSUMMER SALE 


oan offer in all department», at marked 
eduction in prices, large lots of 
new and choice goois, suit- 
able for Sumnier wear. 
49¢, 
596, 


796, 
291, 
396, 
395, 





choice designs, reduced from T5c. 
22-inch BLACK INDIA SILK, 
for 79c..... 
24-inch BL AC K SU RAH SIL K, brilliant fin- 
ish, formerly 9Sc.,at...... 

All-wool FRENCH Cc HALL IES, all he sndsome 
designs, recently sold at 50c., closing out at. 
All-wool light-weight SUMMER CHEVIOT, 
plain and fancy, good value for 5vc., at..,. 
40-inch BLACK NUN’S VEILING, reduced 

from 50c. to. 


Wiice- 
good value 


PRINTED INDIA DIMITY, very fipe ‘na 
sheer, usually 35c..... ‘ y ' 230, 
PRINTED LINEN . AWNS, sacles styles, 





reduced from : 

FRENCH SATEENS, jnet arrived f from Paris 
market, and very choice Scotch Nove 
Ginghams .. ; 

2500 yards ECRU EG YP TIAN Cc REP E S, for- 
merly 25c., to close at once.... 

Men’s ple nin and fanc y COTTON H AL ¥ -HIOSE, 


0c. to 





196, 
ty 350, 


646, 
19, 





reduced from 34c. to 
FLANNEL YACHTING AND TENNIS SU ITS that 
were $37.00, $27.00, and $22.00, reduced to 


$19.75, $14.50, and $7.50. 

FINE WOOL SUITS, with unmade Waists, reduced 
from $75.00, $65.00, $55.00, $50.00, to $24.75, 
$18.75, $17.50, $16.50. 

GINGHAM AND SATEEN SUITS that were $15.50, 
$11.50, $9.50, $7.50, are now $9.75, $7.95, $5.50, 
$3.95. 

48-inch ALL-SILK DRAPERY NET, reduced = 190 
from 98c. ue 

R. & G.SUMMER CORSETS 
worth $1.25, at.... 

Ladies’ & Men’s ALL-LINEN HEMSTYT’ rc H D 
HANDKERCHIEFS, white and colored bor- 123. 
ders, regular 25c. quality........+-+.++000+ 

300 FANCY PARASOLS, ri diane i from $5 
to. hy $2. 98 

1000 SUN UMBRELLAS at half actug cal v alue, 
each guaranteed for one year, prices - 1, 50 
he ti, en are 

With equally telling reduc tions in the 
other departments, 

Paid Parcels delivered free within 100 
miles of New York City. 


ONLY PLACE OF BUSINESS, 


23d-St. Le Boutillier Bros. 
48, 50, & 52 West 284 Sta, Me Ys City 

















CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


“CLEANFAST” 


BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P. ROBINSON 
DYE. 


astly Improved and 
TRADE MARK. Always Reliable. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, and Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Ootton of Our Dye. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


RETAIL STORES: 
NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street ; 
218 West 125th Street 
CHICAGO - = = 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON 2 49 West Street. 


| 
E. FOUGERA & CO., NEW YorK. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


CROFT & ALLEN'S 


BREAKFAST | PHILADELPHIA. 


| Absolutely Pure 

Sold by first-class 

Grocers everywhere 

|A trial sample free 
on _0n request, 


Largest Establishment in the ES 
e % the treatment of Hair and Scalp, 
Eczema, Moles, Warts, Superfluous Hair, 
oth, F reckles, ‘Tian, W rink 
Red Veina, Oily ie, 
les, Blackheads, Scars, Pit- 
tings, F acial De sv lopment, etc, ne 
10 cts. for 128-page book on all ski n 
im Gh and wd DSURY 


wp," e 
West 42d St., NewYork che, + 5 


You can live at home and make more @ money at work for ne 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maing 














Metcalf’s Sachet Powders are 
invaluable for perfuming 
gloves, handkerchiefs, clothing, 
| ees and furniture with 
a —. lasting fragrance. 

sample glass jar of Violette, 
joa or Jockey Club by 
return mail for 25c. 


T. METCALF & CO. 


ie Tremont St., Boston. 
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“yT 
FACETIZ. 
A SEA-SIDE FANCY 
Tur sea-side is a curious place, 
For where the spray doth fling 
Itx If high up in heavenly space, 
Tis there the surf is king. 
> 
DOES IT PAY? 

“‘ Does it pay to strike ?” shonted the orator. 

“It depends on how much you strike for,” said the 
base-ball enthusiast. “If it is a three-bagger, it pays 
every time.’ 

) ° 
A GREAT TRUTH. 

* Ah, for the wit of last century !” cried the pessi- 
mist. 

** Wherefore ?” retorted Cynicus. 
of 1776 the chestnut of 1889 ?” 















“Ts not the jest 


That editor grows rich who's bent 
On circumnaviyation, 

For he who round the world hath “ went” 

Hath certain circulation 

moeciteeeiilipiainnniaaes 


A TREASURE. 






“The most expensive autograph I have,” said the 
collector, “is this. Itis the signature of Bob Boni- 
face, who keeps a hotel at Saratoga. It cost me $100 
1 week for three weeks. The unfortunate part of it 
is that I couldn't sell the receipt to-day for more than 


\ rents a ponnd.” 
two cents a p a 









ONE CRIME UNTRIED. 
‘That is Strikeman over there. There is not a 
crime in the calendar that man hasn't committed.” 
“Indeed! He looks surprisingly well for one who 
has committed suicide. Don’t you think so?” 
a einer 


IN LONDON. 


“What do you think of Irving’s Macbeth, Mr. 
Cadsby ?” 

* Aw—well, pretty good—pretty good. Aw don’t 
think it’s as good as—aw—his Anickawbockaw’s New 
Yawk.” 


—_—— 

THE REASON. 

“Van Brush’s picture was hung on the line 

** Was it a marine view ?” 

Yes.’ 

** They probably hung it on the line to dry.” 
i prncar nena 










WELL SAID. 
Deanrst Frienp (in a tone of surprise). “* Why, So- 
phy, what a pretty picture you take!” 









HARPER'S BAZAR. 


“T AM SO GLAD YOU 
THIS WINTER! 


ARE GETTING 





WweELL 





































A SWEEPING REDUCTION. 
“MISTER VWINKLEMEIR, DID YOU SAY DE 
BRICE VWAS TO PE REDUCED ON DESE NEG- 
TIES TO-DAY?” 
“YAH; SHUST WRIDE 
BRICE, AN’ PUT UM OUD.” 













ONLY ABOF 





DE 














Ky \ 
ef 
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“COME HERE, BOBBY. 


OFFERED TO PAY A CENT FOR BOARD. 








LITTLE 
Do YOU REMEMBER ME ?” 
“OW YES: YOU'RE THE UNCLE WHO CAME HERE AND STAID TWO MONTHS, AND NEVER 
I'VE HEARD PAPA SPEAK OF YOU OFTEN.” 


IN PARIS. 

Mrs. Matapropr. “‘ Why, Elsie, see what a lot of pic- 
tures thisman Venda has here! He must be quite a 
hard-working painter.” 

—————___——— 
TIME’S REVENGES. 

Years, years ago, when -I was young, 

I loved a fair and- gentle maiden ; 
Her praises day and night I sung, 

My heart with deepest passion laden ; 
But learning that she loved me not, 

I did not drop a tear or quaver, 
But bowed to my unhappy lot, 

And wooed another sweet enslaver. 


How quickly time doth turn the scene 
With wonders strange and changes plenty! 
My pretty girl is just eighteen, 
My first love’s boy is four-and-twenty. 
Her child loves mine. How merrily 
I'll lead his hopes unto the slaughter! 
His mother would not marry me, 
And I'll not let him wed_my daughter! 
Natuan M. Levy. 
DEEP IN LETTERS. 
“ What is your Browning Club reading now ?” 
“Mr. Jones of Chicago.’ It is-the most fascinating 
story I ever read.” 
WELL ADVISED. 


“ My wife is bound toset up bouse-keeping, and has 
started me out house-hunting. . I don’t know whether 
to buy or rent—either is bad enough.” 

“Well, of two evils one should always choose the 
leased.” 








PITCHER. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





| erwise than a sister to you. 
































THE DEPTH OF SYMPATHY. 


AGAIN. 





HE HAD BEEN WARNED. 
Prupent Parent. “ But can you support a family, 
Mr. Dolley ?” 
Dotury. “Oh, I don’t propose to try to. I’ve been 
warned against marrying all my wife’s family.” 
amsnmaneadipeningin 
PERFECT CONFIDENCE. 
Mr. Brown (of the firm of Brown, King, & Co.). 


“We are a little short of currency here to-day, Uncle | 


Rastus. I suppose you won't object to taking the 
firm’s check ?” 

Unore Rastus. “No, sah. When I see Mr. King’s 
name on a piece of paper, I knows dat de check is puf- 
fickly good fo’ what it calls for.” 

AE 0s, ROT 
A CHANGE OF OPINION. 
“A nymph of the wood,” he called her when 
She tripped over mountain, field, and glen; 
But then—alas for his fancy free— 
A nymph of the wouldn’t she proved to be 


. 8. M. 


pe Tia RE Sata 
A DISMAL DRIVE. 


Sur. ‘‘I am sorry, Mr. Browne; that I cannot be oth- 
It is getting late, by-the- 
way, and I think I had better be home soon; would 
you mind hurrying up the horse ?” 

He (savagely). “ Oh, not at all; but you see I ex- 
pressly asked for an old horse, and we are seven miles 
from home, and this nag only makes three miles an 
hour. Get up, there, you!” 


cneceeetlpitieinleds 
WILD EXTRAVAGANCE 
Horririep Hussanp. “ A dollar for those two quills 


in your hat! Why, it would have been cheaper to buy 
the whole goose.” 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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bs oe WAKER 


ae 


"$4 


BUT WHAT A PITY YOU HAVE HAD SUCH A TEDIOUS SIEGE OF IT, AND ESPECIALLY 
THE DIRECTOIRE WOULD HAVE BEEN SO BECOMING TO YOU.” 


A TERRIBLE CASE. 


“Let me die. I cannot afford to live.” 

“Why ?” 

“ Well, my time is worth $5 an hour, so that it costs 
me $40 every night to get eight hours’ sleep. That is 
$14,600 a year for sleep alone. I can’t do that on an 
income of $5000.” 

meecenenieanensil 
QUITE THE REVERSE. 

“Cholly and Winty are very thick, aren’t they ?” 

** Never noticed it. Always seemed very thin to me.” 

sctsicalibaingiae 

A ticket of leave is something of a pawn ticket when 
you leave your overcoat with your avuncular relative. 

commetianslllppctetiae> 


HER DISCOVERY 
A necklace enclosed ; a curt formal letter; 
A broken engagement, made in some haste. 
Was she coqnettish? Ah! he knew better: 
She’d learned that the diamonds were nothing but 


paste. 
a 


“ Howton has some very strange ideas about dress.” 

“You surprise me. Judging from his dress, I im- 
agined he had no ideas at all.” 

vicicamntaniiieiiaittei 
HIGH#RICED CLOTHING. 

Vistror (to Bobby). “* That's a beautiful new pair of 
trousers you've got, Bobby.” 

Bonny. “Yes; pa said he paid fifteen dollars for 
them.” r 

Vistror. “Isn't that a big price, Bobby, to pay fora 
little boy’s trousers ?” 

Bonny. ‘I spose so; but he meant when he bought 
‘em for himself.” 








‘ 
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WELL 





““G'WAY F'OM HYAR, CHILE! 
NO MO’! PO’ IGN’ANT THING! 
‘“* YAAS, KIN, TOO. 





EDUCATED. 
DOAN LEMME KETCH YER LOOKIN’ OVAH MY SHOULDAH 
KAIN’T READ NOHOW.” 

KIN READ DEM PICTURES JES WELL'S YO’ CAN, 












Yau!” 







































































